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Topics of the Werk. 

About three years ago, after his experience in the 
Greco-Turkish war, the late Stephen Crane looked 
about him, as it were, for a subject in which he might 
combine his actuszl war experience with his imagina- 
tion as revealed in “ The Red Badge of Courage.” He 
began a series of sketches entitled “ Great Battles of 
the World.” These include the most famous and de- 
cisive battles of history, and in them the author, while 
adhering faithfully to historical facts, has shown a 
wonderful power of visualization and not a little of 
the element of military criticism. The volume is about 
to appear through the Lippincotts, with eight illustra- 


tions by John Sloane. 
en 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow, who spent the Summer in 
the Swiss Alps recovering from the ill-effects of his 
last visit to China, is now in Berne putting the finish- 
ing touches to his new book, which will deal with the 


problems of Colonial expansion. Mr. Bigelow is well 
known as a trustworthy and candid correspondent, 
and, having studied the Colonial question on the spot, 
his deductions cannot he otherwise than valuable, even 
though they do not agree with the closet political 
economists. 


We learn that Mr. Justin McCarthy, who has just 
retired from politics, is still able to work steadily at 
his desk, as we had suspected. He is just now round- 
ing out a novel of Irish life and character, which was 
partly begun in his youthful days, and which will ap- 
pear some time in the Winter, both in America and 
England, under the title of ‘‘ Mononia.” 





A new volume from the pen of Camille Bellaigue, 
“ Musical Studies and Silhouettes,” has been transla | 
from the French for Dodd, Mead & Co., and will appear, 
profusely illustrated, in the present month. The work 
will be a companion volume io “ Portraits and Sil- 
houettes of Mnsicans,”’ by the same author, issued two 
years ago. Among the titles are: ‘ Music from a So- 
ciological Point of View,” “ Socialism and Idealism in 
Music,” “ Beethoven and His Nine Symphonies,” “ Ital- 
ian Music and the Last Two Operas of. Verdi.” 


Frederick W. Holls has written an important vol- 
ume on “ The Peace Conference at The Hague,” which 
the Macmillian Company has in active preparation. 
The author was a member of the Examini:zg Commit- 
tee of the conference, which prepared the treaty for 
the pacific settlement of international difftculties, and 
as such his facilities for observation were unrivaled, 
He calls the treaty “the Magna Charta of inter- 
national law,” and the forthcoming book will con- 





tain a full commentary of all of its provisions, as well 
as of the treaties regarding the laws of war and the 
extension of the Geneva rules to naval warfare. 

An édition de luxe of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Count Gram- 
mont,” by Anthony Hamilton, edited by Sir Walter 
Scott, will be published Nov. 1 by the H. M. Caldwell 
Company. The edition, which will be limited to 275 
copies, will be beautifully illustrated with etchings in 
tint. 


It is a fact not generally known that at the time of 
the Tai-Ping rebellion Gen. Gordon, for the benefit of 
his brother officers, wrote home a narrative of the 
events which occupied him in China. Recently these 
memoirs appeared in the professional papers of the 
Royal Engineers’ Institute, and now by permission of 
the committee of that body anc of Miss Dunlop, Gor- 
don’s niece, they are to be made public in book form. 
Col. R. H. Vetch has written an introduction to the 
volume, which will be brought out immediately in 
London by the Messrs. Chapman. 


What is said to be the most elaborate work yet at- 
tempted by John Fox, Jr., is a Kentucky tale of love 
and war, which Charles Scribner's Sons will shortly 
issue under the title of ‘ Crittenden.” It is, first of all, 
a love story, with the central figures a young Ken- 
tuckian and his brother, who find themselves in the 
fighting at Santiago, one as a regular and the other as 
a volunteer. The action begins in Kentucky, and 
passes to Cuba by way of the great mustering camps 
of Chickamauga and Tampa, and then returns for its 
final scenes to Kentucky again. The characteristic 
charm of this author's narrative style is, of course, en- 
hanced by his own experiences had throughout the 
Cuban campaign. 


A work in six volumes is about to make its appear- 
ance from the Funk & Wagnalls Company, which, to 
those who are unfamiliar with French, German, Greek, 
or Latin, will serve as a means for obtaining a satis- 
factory knowledge of the representative classics writ- 
ten in these languages. The issue will be entitled, 
“Wilkinson's Foreign Classics in English,’ by William 
Cleaver Wilkinson, Professor of Poetry and Criticism 
in the University of Chicago. The volumes will be 
provided with maps and illustrations. To the many 
who appreciate the culture which results from an in- 
telligent understanding of the great literary master- 
pieces of the foreign nations, but who from various 
causes haye been prevented from becoming familiar 
with them, Prof. Wilkinson’s work, consisting of an- 
alysis and reproduction, is sure to be helpful. 

Harper & Brothers have just arranged with Robert 
W. Chambers, author of ‘“‘ The Conspirators,”’ for the 
publication of a romance dealing with that period of 
American Colonial life just preceding the Revolution. 
The tale is entitled ‘“ Cardigan.” 





Max Pemberton’s new romance, “ The Footsteps of 
a Throne,” will be published immediately by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. In his latest effort Max Pemberton is said 
to show that in the modern social and political life of 
Russia, at least, a field exists in which mystery, in- 
trigue, and adventure are quite as fascinating as they 
were in the Middle Ages in Western Europe. 


Major J. B. Pond’s book, * EKecentricities of Genius,” 
being memories of famous men and women of the plat- 
form and stage, is ready at the G. W. Dillingham Com- 
pany’s. There are many elements of interest and of 
value in this work, representing as it does the experi- 
ences of a man who has devoted his life to seeking 
means by which the great American public could be 
entertained. He has considerable to say about the 
American lyceum of sixty years ago and the eminent 
scholars who then occupied its platform, and he 
sketches the history of the lecture and concert plat- 
form from those days down to the time when he 
brought over Henry M. Stanley, Sir Edwin Arnold, and 
others, and presented such well-known Americans as 
Thomas Nelson Page, George William Curtis, and Mr. 
Seton-Thompson to audiences of their admiring coun- 
trymen. 


Frederick Simpson Coburn, whose illustrative work 
in the “ Habitant’’ excited a considerable amount of 
favorable comment, has now returned to America with 
some illustrations for a new edition of two of Dick- 
ens’s famous Christmas stories, which G. P. Putnam's 
Sons will publish in about a month. They are “ The 
Cricket on the Hearth” and “A Christmas Carol,” 
and in making his pictures Mr. Coburn has studied 
the London haunts of Dickens and the costumes and 
furnishings of the period of the stories. His sketches 
will be presented in the form of photogravures, twenty- 
four in number for each volume. These volumes will 
be similar in general style to the holiday editions of 
“Rip Van Winkle” and “ The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low,” published by the Putnams. 


An important book of memoirs is about to appear 
from the press of Messrs. Blackwood in London. It is 
by the late Sir John Mowbray, and is entitled “ Recol- 
lections of the House of Commons,” edited by his 
daughter. Sir John was a Westminster schoolboy and 
exercised his privilege of attending debates to such 
good purpose that his memory really reached back to 
the contest on the Reform bill. Another important 
book to come from the same house before long is “ An 
Englishman in the far East,” being a biographical 
sketch of Sir Rutherford Alcock, probably the ablest 
man who has ever represented Great Britain in China. 
The author is Alexander Michie, a gentleman whose 
almost lifelong connection with the China trade is 
said to have given him first rank as an authority, 


: 


combined. 





MARK TWAIN'S HOME-COMING. 


Payment of His Debts, Though Not Legally 
Liable for Them All—A Five Years’ Ab- 
sence—No Plans Yet to Do Him Honor. 


Ere this the Minnehaha may have poked her nose 
into her New York dock, and the doyen of American 
letters, Mark Twain, been landed, together with his 
baggage, with which, according to a letter he recently 
wrote to the 
loaded.” 


Secretary Gage, steamer would be 

It is a little over five years since Samuel L. Clemens 
left his native land, inspired by lofty to 
which the history of literature cannot show a parallel. 
Six years ago the publishing firm of Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co., of which Mr. Clemens was the financial 
backer, failed, owing a little over $200,000, At the time 
it was known that the author was heavily involved, and 
that he would practically to “begin life over 
again,” as the saying goes, but what was not even then 
suspected was that Mr. Clemens had assumed responsi- 
bility for all the firm’s debts. This was made known 
later in a statement issued to the American publie just 
before he sailed westward from Vancouver, in August, 
S95: 


a motive, 


have 


‘ It has been reported that I sacrificed for the benefit 
of the creditors the property of the publishing firm 
whose financial backer I was, and that I am now lec- 
turing for my own benefit. 

This is an error. I intend the lectures as well as the 
property for the creditors. The law recognizes no 
mortgage on a man’s brain, and a merchant who has 
given up all he has may take advantage of the laws of 
insolvency and start free again for himself. But I am 
not a business man, and honor is a harder master than 
the law. It cannot compromise for less than 100 cents 
on the dollar, and its debts never outlaw. I had a two- 
thirds interest in the publishing firm, whose capital I 
furnished. If the firm had prospered I should have 
expected to collect two-thirds of the profits. As it is, I 
expect to pay all the debts. My partner has no re- 
sources, and I do not look for assistance from him. 
By far the largest single creditor of this firm is my 
wife, whose contributions in cash from her private 
means have nearly equaled the claims of all the others 
She bas taken nothing. On the contrary, 
she has helped, and intends to help me to satisfy the 
obligations due to the rest. It is my intention to ask 
my creditors to accept that as a legal discharge, and 
trust to my honor to pay the other 50 per cent. as fast 
as I can earn it. From my reception thus far on my 
lecturing tour 1 am confident that if I live | can pay off 
the last debt within four years, after which, at the age 
of sixty-four, I can make a fresh and unincum- 
bered, start in life. I am going to Australia, India, and 
South Africa, and next year I hope to make a tour of 
the great cities of the United States. I meant, when I 
began, to give my creditors all the benefit of this, but 
I am beginning to feel that I am gaining something 
from it, too, and that my dividends, if not available for 
banking purposes, may be even more satisfactory than 
theirs. 

And now the bravest author in all literature has re- 
turned, not only with debts paid, not only with the sub- 
lime consciousness that he has requited a self-imposed 
moral obligation, but with the contentment, and it may 
be the pride, that such are the present unincumbered 
royalties from his books that if he were never to put 
pen paper again, never again stand upon the 
lecture platform, he could pass the rest of his life far 
removed from the strain of affairs and the martyrdom 
of financial distress. In commenting upon this fine ex- 
ample of the very chivalry of probity, The London 
News has dwelt lovingly upon the closing wards of 
what may go down to history as “ Mark Twain’s Van- 
couver Manifesto,”’ and said: 


to or 


The last touch is very fine, both as literature and as 
feeling. He has gained something, and that is the 
esteem of all men of honor throughout the world. This 
act is the best of all critical commentaries on the high 
moral teaching of his books. He needs all the encour- 
agement of sympathy. He has paid his debts, but he 
has still to make another fortune, and he is sixty-three! 

Mark Twain did not return to lecture in the United 
States, as he had expected. His itinerary in the Far 
East, however, was practically carried out as he had at 
first planned, a permanent record of which may be con- 
sidered to exist in “‘ Following the Equator.”” But Old 
Europe was loath to part with one whom, from afar, it 
had regarded purely as a humorist, but who on near 
approach proved to be a finished man of letters, one in 
whom humor had gradually become a means, and not 
an end. About three years ago Mr. Clemens took up 
his abode in London, and thence would run over to the 
Continent whenever his interests, or, let us say, those of 
his creditors, demanded his presence there. In this 
way he spent nearly a year in Italy, and a Winter 
divided between Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. Every- 
where a most cordial welcome was extended to him, not 
only by men of his profession, journalists and men of 
letters, but by royalties as well. Some day he may 
write out for us his impressions of the German Kaiser, 
or his conversations with the late King Humbert and 
with the Emperor Francis Joseph. In Vienna he lin- 
gered long. There no literary or artistic function was 
complete without him. On one occasion, on being en- 
tertained by the Vienna Press Club, to the surprise of 
its members he spoke in German, discoursing with 
sparkling philosophy upon the terrors of German syn- 












tox. This speech, so rich in humor, yet 
withal so logical and analytical as to re- 
ceive serious consideration from German 
savants, was reprinted in the original or in 
translation throughout the world. 

It was the same in London, where he ap- 
peared before the Parliamentary Committee 
in humorous 
with queries and an- 


Copyright, and one dis- 


interspersed 


at 


course, 


swers, accomplished more practical results 
for British letters than had been achieved¢ 
by the lengthy and learned arguments pre- 
sented by his English brethren of the pen. 








Eesides the lectures that occupied a con- 
siderable part of his European sojourn, 
irticles and sketches have from time to 
time appeared in American and English 
magazine howing that his pen has not 
been idle, Some of these have just ap- 
peared in book form under the title of 
“The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg.’ 
So great has been the demand for him over 
there, and so indispensable hi been his 
presence, that a record of his London so 
journ alone would prove a most fascinat- 
ing volume. Possibly the last words that 
he addressed to a British public before 
sailing were those uttered on the occasion 


ot a reading room at Kensal Rise, 
The the 


Saturday preceding his departure for, Amer- 


opening 


London ceremony took place on 


jeu Here is an account of the event, re- 
produced from the report in the London 
paper 

Mark Twain formally declared the room 
open, and said he thought it a iperbly 
geod ideu that the Legislature should not 
cempel a community to provide itself with 


intellectual food, but give it the privilege 



































ot providing it for itself, if it so desired. If 
it was wiiling to have it, it would put its 
hand in its pocket and bring out—the penny 
rate Ite thought it a proof of the moral 
financial, and mental condition of the com- 
munity if it would tax itself for its mental 
food A reading room was the proper in- 
troduction to a library, reading up thr« h 
the newspapers and magazines to other lit- 
erature, He did not know what they would 
do without the newspapers, and instanced 
his experience in obtaining news in the 
Sandwich tstands and San Francisco Hs 
referred to the rapid manner in which the 
news of the Galveston disaster was made 
Known to the world, which reminded him of 
in episode that occurred fifteen vears ago |} 
when church at Hartford The clergy 
man decided to make a collectton for the 
urvivors, if any, of a similar disaster, but 

lid not include him in the leading citizen 
who took plates round He complained to 
the Governor of the want of financial trust 
in him, and he replied, ‘I would trust you 
myself—if you hed a bell punch one of 
those articles used to protect ‘bus and tram 
compantes against the conductors In re 
ply toa vote of thanks, he said he liked to 
listen to compliments He indorsed all Dr 
(‘rone, the mover, said about the union ot 
tngland and America Mr. Irwin Cox, the 
seconder, d alluded to his nom de plume, 
which he was rather fond of \ little girl 
wrote him trom New Zealand the previous 
day, stating that her father said his propei 

ime was not ** Mark Twain,’ but Clem- 
ens She knew better. because Clemens 
was the man who sold the patent medicine 
She liked the name of Mark--why, Mark 

\ntony was in the Bible. He replied to 
her that he was glad to get that expression 
from her, and as Mark Antony had got 
into the Bib} ‘I am not without hopes 
myself." 

Mark Twain retur? io America bearing 
with him the evidence of many di tion 
and honors Most of the leading socia- 
tien ind societie of merit on the Conti- 
nent have taken him unto themselves. But 
how lightly he wears these decorations was 
once betrayed by him to a friend who had 
congratulated him on re iv the ribbon 

« 
of the Legion of Honor pe it 
he remarked simply. 

It is doubtful if any of his Continental 
friends and admirers knew anything about 
the great task he was working out among 
them To have told them would ] been 
like revealing a domestic secret to a public 
that had no business to know it lt was 
therefore, simply because of his mental at 
tribute that they found pleasure honoi 
ing him There is more for Americans to 
honor in him than this, for he took us into 
his confidence at the very beginnings lle 
told thbout the task he had undertaken 
to perform There was n n American 
heart w did not bid m Is} d 
when) et out upon his mission five vear 
ago 

Now ) | has overcom l bst H 
and |} triumphantly accomplished the 
we ! belie d he ought to de n ye 
« liar reeo itio ( t} ¢ } 
to him from Americans methi that 

bould appeal to Samuel | 
mit rather han to Mark T'w t} 
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SOPHIE DOROTHEA. > 


George the First’s Wife, Who Was 
Not Crowned Queen of 
England.* 


This memoir of Sophie Dorothea, wife 
of a Prince who became Elector of Han- 
over and ultimately George I. of Iing- 
land, and yet who was never in fact 
Queen of England any more than Klect- 
ress of Hanover—‘'a Queen, though never 
| acknowledged, a Queen though always 4 


prisoner, a Queen though never crowned " 


can searcely fail to be found of great 
| interest. In fact, this story of Sophie 
Dorothea’s life may well be said to be 


stranger and more romantic than fiction. 
As the wife of England's first Hanover- 
jan King, and the mother of the 
her life belongs of right to Iengland's 
history, but while all the events of the 
Stuart dynasty are thoroughly well known 
the era been com- 


second, 


to us Georgian has 


paratively neglected. Mr. Wilkins, the 
writer of the present memoir, thinks it is 
because the Hanoverian Kings lacked the 


showing 
their 


Stuarts, 
failings 


picturesqueness of the 
| neither their splendid 
je deeming graces. 

For nearly two centurles pamphlets and 
| biographies have been written concerning 
a woman whose history strangely parallels 
pete of Mary Stuart, sometimes in Eng- 
lish, but more often in German, only two 


nor 


of which are worthy of notice. One, 
“The Octavia,” which was written dur- 
ing Sophie Dorothea'’s lifetime by her 
| cousin and champion, the Duke of Wolf- 
' enbiittel, is a fuirly true version of the 


| Princess's story, although its form, dramat- 


ic dialogue, told against its accuracy as 
well as the fact that its writer was 
| strongly prejudiced in her favor. The other 
| is “Die Herzogin von Ahlden,” written 


more than a hundred years later by Count 


Schulenburg-Klosterrode, and published 
anonymously in Leipsie in 1852, 
Since the publication of the latter book, 





however, much fresh and interesting infor- 
} mation has been discovered. On the an- 
| nexation of the Kingdom of Hanover by 
| Prussia, after the revolution of 1566, and 
| the downfall of the reigning dynasty a 





papers which 
Guelph 


tte and family 


} had been carefully 


great St 


many 
preserved in the 


family archives were thrown open to the 
H public, and German historlans were quick 
to avail themselves of this opportunity; 


still 


readcrs, 


These 


| Hanoverian 
\ 

{ tically 

| 


many of the official dispatches of Sir Will- 


papers are 


pric 


unknown iinglish while 


iam Dutton Colt, of Cresset, Polly, and 

Stepney, which are quoted in the presept 

| book, are now published for the first tim 
But a still more important fact is that a 


| large portion of the entire correspondence 





| between Sophie Dorothea and Count ko- 
nigsmarck, translated from the French 
originals of these letters, now in the po 
ession of the University of Lund, in Swe- 
|} den, has also heen incorporated in Mr 


Wilk These let 





ters have ne 








+; memoir Ve 
} before been published in English, and, i 
| deed, except for a few extracts in a Swed 
| ish book long out of print, have never ap 
peared in any language. 
| Mr. Wilkin has devoted much time and 
| irouble to the preparation of the present 


| memoir, examining not only all the archives 


' 10 be found in the State Paper Office in 
| London, but also those at Hanover, Bruns- 
) wick, Dresden, and Lund, following also 
| personally, and as closely as possible, in 
| the footsteps of this Princess, visiting 
Celle, where her young days were spent; 
| Hanove the scene of her unhappy mar- 
ried lif and Ahlden, where a captivity 
much longer and more rigorous than that 
lof Mary Stuart was passed, Sophie Doro- 
| thea pending at that little castle the last 
| thirty-two years of her life. 
| ‘In the biographies of the Princes So 
phie Dorothea hitherto given to the world, 
tvs the author, he appears either as an 





























| injured saint or a most ineorrigible sinner 

| In point of fact, she was neither, but mer 
lv a loving woman, very human, and there- 
fore not free from faults, but far more 

o inst than sinnir Indeed, her 
( of vult we almost too common in that 

| ag and at that Court to have been fol- 
owed by h vere punishment Mr. 
Wilkin, however, doe not seem to have 
ficient! emphasized the fact that the 
or chara r of all who figure promi- 
} rhentt in thi memoir who is entirely 
‘ hy of admiration is Sophie Dorothea 
mother Eléonore, daughter of the Hlugue- 
ri Marquis d’ Olbreuse, who, before the 
ersecution of the Iluguenots, hud been 
prominent at the brilliant Court of Loui 
XILV., where she was greatly admired for her 
wit and beauty ed, all the misfortune 
| which darkened lives of both Eléo- 
re nd her daughter, sprang from the 
jeulou and ambition of others, and es- 
ne illy lectre Sophie, who was by 
birth d hter of Frederick, Prine Pula- 
| tine nd ex-King of Bohemia, nd hi 
wits I zabeth, who was the daughter of 
Jame [. of England, and the intrigues of 
Mm Platen, afterward Counte iaten 
the Court) mistre these two women in 
r ty dictatir the entire policy of Han- 
ove! iring th ze of Ernest Augustu 
In 1640 Frederik Duke of Bru \ 

b died h ir 1 of 
hi rou George his heirs; the eldest 
( in | il Ww iven the overels 

palit of Celle then thre most im 

th on 1, Geo William 
terwal father of Sophie Dorotheu, w 
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Chicago and New York Herbert 5S. Stone 
Company. 1900. $7.50. 
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THI McKEE SALE, - 


CATALOGUES of the first portion of the LIBRARY of the late THOMAS J. MCKEE are 
nearly ready. It consists of AMERICAN LITERATURE IN POETRY AND PROSE, and AMERICAN 
PLAYS. PRICE, ONE D LIAR, to be refunded to those who purchase to that amount and upwards 

JOHN ANDERSON, Jr., Auctioneer, 


24 West 0th Street, New York, 





given the sovereign principality of Han- 


over, while the two younger sons, John 
Frederick and Ernest Augustus, had at 
first no .territory. Duke Christian settled 
down very quietly, but Duke George Will- 
iam, who found his life at Hanover tedi- 
ous, traveled a great deal, and spent much 
of his time at Venice, much to the dissat- 
| isfaction of his people, until at last the 
Hanoverians threatened to cut off his 
allowance if he did not marry and settle 
down, intimating, however, that a foreign 
bride would not be acceptable, and sug- 


gesting the Princess Sophie above alluded 
to, who was far from young, and occupied 
the position of State Governess to the chil- 


| dren of her brother, the Elector Palatine 
of the Rhenish Provinces. 

Although very poor and far from hap- 
py, Sophie was decidedly proud of her 
English origin, spoke that language flu- 
| ently, and had been well trained in Eng- 
lish ways, with an idea of becoming the 
| wife of her cousin, Charles Il. of Eng- 
land, which, like subsequent alliances, fell 
through. George William decided to sub- 


| which 


mit to the inevitable, and the marriage 
was arranged. Yet at the last moment 
he could not make up his mind to marry 
and’ proposed that his brother, Ernest 


Augustus, should take his place. 





The Princess Sophie outwardly acqui- 
esced in this change, although her pride 

wounded by the episode, so that out- 
ide of State questions she was prepared 
to visit her resentment upon a_ future 
rival, The marriage took plac in 1658, 
and in 1660 George Louis, afterward George 
!. of England, was born. 

At the Court of Breda, then the chosen 
home of political exiles, refugees, and de- 
posed monarchs, Duke George William 
met EKiéonore dOlbreuse, became greatly 
ittached to her, and but for his agree- 
ment with his brother, would have mar- 
ried her at once. Christian dying, George 
William succeeded as Duke of Celle, and 
finally a morganatic marriage was ar- 


ranged between Eléonore and the former, 








took place in 1665, Eléonore being 
granted the title of Mme. von Harburg 
At first a member of the household at 
Hanover, her rank would not allow of 
her being seated at the ducal table, hav- 
ing to remain on a low chair with nothing 
to eat and at a respectful distance, while 
her husband and his brother and the 
Prince Sophie took their meals. After 
1 little Eléonore’s influence became so 


strong that she persuaded the Duke to 
retire to Celle, where he soon settled down 
into a model ruler, tTaaking plans for the 
improvement of his castle and for the 
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} better government of his people, and here | 
at Celle, after a few months, was born 
| Sophie Dorothea, the subject of the me- 
moir. | 
| Liléonore wa ambitious and possessed 
| much influence over her husband. By clever 
management she won the Emperor over to 
her side, who issued letters patent legiti- 
mizing Sophie Dorothea, and giving 
El¢onore the title of Countess of Wilhelms- 
| burg, from the name of a valuable estate 
| Ge William had settled upon her and 
her heir But Eléonore’s ambition was not 
| et satisfied, and in 1676 a new family 
| agreement was signed, by which Duke 
| George William was allowed “ to enter into 
| Christian matrimony with the high-born 
{ lad Eléonore von Harburg, Countess of 
} Wilhelmsburs while his d ] r, Sophie 
| Dorothe Rh, pron ad wife to his Serene 
Highne A t Frederick Duk of 
Brunswick Wolfenbiittel "’ was to bear the 
\ title and arms of a Priricess by birth ef 
Bru wick-Luneburg 
But space is rapidly fleeting, and it is 
| onl possible to add that Augustus Fred- 
erick died shortly after their betrothal, and 
negotiations had been 1ece ully carried 
through for the latter your * brother to 
} take his place, when at the st moment 
Ernest August and his counselor 
vailed upon the Duche Sophie not 
to consent to the marriage of Sophie 
Dorothe it this time a very wealthy 
heirs to hersgon George Loui but to 
take a journey to Celle to bring this re ult 
bout. Although she hated Eléonore and 
r daught r rized how danger- 
‘ i combination 1 tate matters a Celle- 
Wolfenbiittel party would be, so that she 
readily rtook a ght journey from 
Hanove ] arriving before the fam- 
ily had on the very day the formal 
betrothal wa to be consummated, and 


bruptly etrati into their private 














upartments, carried on a long conversation 
with her brother-in-law in Low Dutch, a 
language Eleéor did not understand, un 
ti the H ’ in plar were f tliy con 

nm 1 ! the first p taken toward 
the ll of her hated rival Eléonore 
and ile Dorothea, Eléonore tried again 
nd again to alter her husband's mind, re- 
minding him of George Louis's sullen and 
profligate character, and the hatred always 

her daughte if b ! 

e of Hlanover. The , however, 
took place in Novemb , at Celle, and 
from this time on may be dated the grad- 
ual downfall of Sophie Dorothea. 

It is impossible to attempt even to out- 
line the events which led not only to a 
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i¢ but macy between 
the Prince of Hanove and Count 
Kor marek, who had been play 
the old day at Celle, where 
Swedish nobleman, rich, hand 
brave, had been sent for traini: 
the details of ir acquaintane 
ter interchanged, their meeting 
gradual di very of the 1 itio existing 
between them, the reader must 
to the book itselt Suffice it 
without the interference of the 
ot Platen, the mistre borne 
instigated both b I tion 
sonal pique, egged on by the m 
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- PARKMAN, 


Mr. Farnham’s Biography of Our 
Greatest Historian. * 


“A sound mind in a sound body is a ne- 
cessity,” says theory. ‘“ Parkman,” re- 
joins actuality, and theory retires to the 
gymnasiums, possibly to mislead some 
youngster to such endeavors to crush down 
his physical weaknesses as doubled the 
historian’s sufficiently heavy burden of 
physical troubles. Precisely what they 
were it is pleasant to say that no reader of 
Mr. Charles Haight Farnham's “ Life of 
Francis Parkman” will ascertain, for the 
proud, self-contained scholar well knew the 
sustaining power of reticence, and babbled 
of his trials to nobody. That he was com- 
pelled to control his incessant, insatiate 
desire for labor, working for but a few 
minutes at a time and but a few hours 
daily; that other eyes perused for him the 
ancient chronicles unearthed by his untir- 
ing sagacity, and that all their sum of 
knowledge was held by his tenacious mem- 
ory, collated and sifted by his trained judi- 
cial faculty, long and long before his pain- 
fully acquired literary art gave it shape, 
and that his happy periods of carefully or- 
dered activity were broken by months and 
even by years of compulsory idleness are 
no secrets, 

Therefore these things appear in Mr. 
Farnham’'s pages to encoarage the feeble 
student and to spur the robust to redoubled 
effort, but those who have hoped to know 
Parkman as they know Rossetti or Haw- 
thorne will retire baffled, with new ideas 
as to the reticence by which the well-bred 
New Englander defies the greedy curiosity 
of his inferiors. The reader of good taste 
will thank the fates for a biography which 
he can read without feeling as if its sub- 
ject might rise from the grave to resent his 
intrusion upon privacy. 

Perhaps this characteristic 
is ail the more marked 
altogether in accordance 
ham's theory of 


of the book 
because it is not 
with Mr. Farn- 
biography, which, al- 
though averse to gossip, would be grati- 
fied by the possession of more personal 
details than can be gathered from study- 
ing Parkman's written word. As that 
word was really the man’s soul, the very 
essence of his life, wrung from it by the 
most strenuous application of every en- 
ergy, mental, spiritual, and physical, it 
furnishes his biographer with far better 
material than if writing and study had 
been easy tasks. After the chapters in 
which he disposes of the Parkman genea- 
logical tree, as truly Brahminical a growth 
as Dr. Holmes could have given his best 
beloved hero; and of the chronology of 
Parkman's half century of conflict with 
things as they are, he studies the period 
of preparation, then the revelation of char- 
acter to be found in the histories and oc- 
casional papers, and, lastly, the historian’s 
epiritual growth. He has had free access 
to such letters as Parkman was able to 
write, and to the two autobiographical pa- 
pers, in which he spoke with dignified 
frankness. The former, addressed in 1868 
to his intimate friend Dr. George EB. Ellis, 
was probably written with the feeling that 
it might be used in preparing a biography, 
for his French physicians had threatened 
him with insanity, and he well knew his 
own bodily weakness. I. was absolutely 
frank, for nobody knew better than he that 
Dr. Ellis's discretion was perfect, and 
that, if in his judgment, its publication 
would harm his friend's memory, no single 
line would ever see the light. In truth, in 
their intense pride, their reserve, and their 
deep contempt for the cant of democracy, 
the two men strongly resembled one an- 
other all their lives, and in the close inter- 
course of their later years the likeness 
deepened, and with it their mutual confi- 
dence. 

Probably this accounts for the preserva- 
tion of the paper, even after much of its 
substance had been incorporated in an- 
other, intended for preservation in the rec- 
ords of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciey, the custodian of his valuable histori- 
cal material. Mr. Farnham gives all that 
is necessary of both papers for the pur- 
poses of the reader medically or psycho- 
logically inclined, For the rest, his volume 
is literally a study of character, rein- 
forced by citations of its actual written 
expression, and a charming description of 
the author in his own family circle, where 
his deliberate and systematic joking was 
curiously like that with which the late 
Dr. Ward, as Mr. Wilfrid Ward records, 


was fond of relieving his serious literary* 


labors. He would begin a romantic tale 
at the breakfast table, carry it on through- 
out the meal, and even continue it from 
day to day. He would reconstruct a char- 
acter in a novel, take a name in a sign 
for a hero, as Balzac took Z. Marcas; 
marry off his daughters to their most de- 
tested acquaintances, and then reproach 
them for their lack of wisdom. He in- 
vented a Florida minister, compelled by 
the parsimony of his congregation to live 
on alligators’ eggs, whereby he became an 
amphibious divine, and he created a Miss 
Simpkins, who kept a Sunday school for 
young demons, among whom she main- 
tained discipline by passing their tails 
through holes in the bench and knotting 


them; he manufactured the private history | 


of the Hebrew patriarchs, not by any 
means in the spirit of Charles Reade; he 
parodied the ‘ Psalm of Life,’ giving it 
from a cat’s point of view; he delighted in 
the ‘Rejected Addresses,” especially in 
“The Baby's Début,"” for he _ disliked 
Wordsworth, both as man and poet, 

Could there be a greater contrast than 
that afforded by the calmly self-indulgent 


_- 


*A LIFE OF PARKMAN. 


By Cnarles Haight 
Farnham. Pp. 800, 
Co, $2.50, 


Boston: Little, Brown & 


Lake poet, and such a severe taskmaster of 
himself? If additional points of unlike- 
ness be needed, let it be remembered that 
Parkman's favorite song in his last years 
was “Sam Hall.’ Imagine the horror of 
Goody Blake's laureate! Also he was capa- 
ble of frivolities with a yellow flannel cat, 
given him by one of his granddaughters, 
and invented stories about her, illustrated 
by Miauling. Still, he resembled Words- 
worth in being dependent upon women for 
assistance in his work, but his acceptance 
of it was in a far different spirit, the spirit 
of a grateful American, not of an English- 
man. holding the fat-faced curate’s views 
of women. He did not, however, 
woman with a capital letter; he emphati- 


cally did not believe in female suffrage; he | 


did not like a woman who called her weak- 
ness refinement, and as early as 1845 he 
wrote savagely and with no commas be- 
tween his adjectives: 

Is not a half-educated vulgar weak wo- 
man a disgusting animal? Where 
is no education at all and 
the matter is all very well—where 
education and good sense are 


teel—damn them! 
How the Selma Whites will be shocked! 


Parkman the politician, or the citizen, as | 


Mr. Farnham prefers to call him, wisely 
avoiding the debased word, was far in ad- 
vance of his time, detecting fallacies of pre- 


tended progress with a vision so keen and | 


unerring that superficial observers called 


y ;. ; | 
him too conservative, and lashing the pass- 


ing folly with as much severity as Lowell 
himself could exhibit. More than thirty 
years ago, 
born, before the professional humorist had 
vulgarized every beautiful word in the lan- 


| 
guage and every scene in the New Testa- 


ment, before the popular indolence had 
called forth the short story and 
sheets of paragraphs, he wrote of the mis- 


chievous effects of incomplete education, 


of the temptation to cater to the half edu- | 


cated, in words that read as if written yes- 
terday. 
formed persons who fancy that the 
demanded for all equal opportunities of de- 
velopment, according to their several quali- 
ties. ‘‘ Freedom,”’ he wrote in 1865, when 
the word was generally misused, ‘is for 
those who are fit for it. The rest will lose 
it or turn it to corruption.” And in 1876: 
“Promiscuous suffrage is the deepest 
source of our present political evils.” 

The third part of the biography, that de- 
voted to Parkman's spiritual growth, glows 
with enthusiasm worthy of the subject, 
and surely there has been no finer example 
of character building in American history, 
although, thanks to the atrocious diet, the 
ignorance of hygiene, and bad sanitary 
conditions in which his generation was 
reared, it abounded in invalids, giving up 
to the task of keeping alive the energy 
which belonged to mankind. 

Fortune he had, and he 
which remained congenial to his latest 
moment; his family furnished him with 
sympathetic assistants, but, loving manli- 
ness, he could 
Sleep came but seldom to him; ill-health 
deprived him of the exercise necessary tq 
his comfort, and he was constantly pos- 
sessed by nervous Irritation to which he 
could not yield without peril. Add to all 
this threats of blindness and insanity pur- 
sued him, yet from year to year he toiled 
and grew in wisdom, His work was a tonic 
to him, and his last days were his best. 
Says Mr. Farnham: ‘He was ready to 
face the universe if nature would play him 
fair; she had played him foul, yet she 
could not prevent his victory.” 

it is, then, as the life of one both sub- 
jectively and objectively victorious that 
one must regard this biography, and one 
must be hard to please if one do not find 
it highly stimulating. *' Blows are good for 
most men,” he wrote, ‘and suffering, to 
the furthest limit of their endurance, what 
they most need."’ He had his full measure 
of both, and from both extracted more 
profit than other men extract from bless- 
ings. Not * Ultime heroum,” as was writ- 
ten of Claverhouse, but, even in the gen- 
eration of Grant and Lee, ‘* Maxime 
roum,”’ might be his epitaph. 


selected work 


he- 


“Wanted: A Chair of Courtesy.” 


the Leading Editorial Article in The 
Charleston News of Oct. 7. 

In THe New York TIMES SATURDAY RE- 
view for Sept. 8 there is a most timely and 
suggestive article from Mrs. R-M. Pollard, 
entitled, ‘‘ Wanted: a Chair of Courtesy,"’ 
which deserves universal attention, because 
of the seriousness of the subject, and be- 
cause the gentle art of courtesy seems 
about to die out altogether for want of 
cultivation. The veneer of politeness 
which education lays over the rough wood 
of a coarse nature soon disappears under 
the pressure of trying circumstances, and 
the common material of which the char- 
acter is really composed shows plainly 
through the artificial polish. 

In every community unmitigated cads 
and boors often make their way into so- 
ciety, and are tolerated there because of 
some circumstance such as wealth, name, 
or position, and rudeness and vulgarity are 
too often seen in women who should other- 
wise be entitled to the respect and admi- 
ration of the public. On the other hand, we 
meet with the truest courtesy and consid- 
eration from men and women who have no 
social position, but who have been gifted 
by nature with gentle instincts, and with 
kind hearts, and who are innately gentle- 
men and ladies in the truest sense of those 
terms, however humble their position and 
occupations may be. 

A new illustrated edition of Beatrice Har- 
raden’s “Ships That Pass in the Night” 
is being presented this week by Dodd, 
Mead & Co, 


From 


NEW YORK,*SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1900. 


spell | 


there | 
no pretension, } 
high | 
united it is | 
very well indeed—but the half and half gen- 


before the yellow journal was | 


huge | 


He refused to admit the equality | 
of men, much to the horror of the misin- | 
Dec- | 
laration of Independence asserts it; but he | 


not fight for his country. | 


et -— oe 
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The Novel of the Year. 


BARRIE’S MASTERPIECE 


Tommy and Grize 
By J. M. BARRIE 


Illustrated hy BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Barrie’s new novel has been accepted every- 


where as the most important book which he has yet 


written—a_ character-study of 
presented with power, humor, and _ pathos. 
demand for the book has called for the printing of 60,000 


copies before publication. 





ception. 
are told with admirable art. 


Domestic Dramas 


By PauL BOURGET. 
William Marchant. 12mo, $1. 50. 


A group of stories of home life, 
each of which relates a thrilling and 
sometimes truly tragic drama enacted 
in the intimacy of the domestic inte- 
rior, and all of which illustrate the 
author’s genius for spiritual analysis. 


Translated by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


remarkable _ originality, 


The advance 


Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts 
By A, T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”’) 
Author of “‘ The Ship of Stars,”’ ete. 


The fifteen stories in “ Q’s ” new book are of revznants ; persons 
who either in spirit or in body revisit old scenes, return upon old 
selves or old emotions, or relate a message from a world beyond per- 
They range over a wide variety of scene and incident and 


12mo, $1.50. 


The Girl and the Guardsman 


Sy ALEXANDER BLACK. With 20 full- 
page illustrations. 12mo, $1.50, 


Unlike the author’s last two vol- 
umes of amusing studies of social 
types, Mr. Black's new book is a 
novel, with a strongly marked dra- 
matic quality. The plot deals with 
love and war, the hero being a Na- 
tional guardsman who sees service in 
the Philippines. 


Publishers 
NEW YORK 





Complete set, 15 vols., cloth, 





15 vols., paper 


Separate volume 


Roosevelt's 


THE SAGAMORE 


Separate volumes ; 
: ' , 3.75 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons are now offering to the reading 
public an entirely new edition of the works of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Statesman, Historian, 
Soldier, Governor of New-York, and 
President of the United States. 
sale, the price has been made almost nominal. 


Economist, Author, and 
candidate for Vice- 
To insure the widest popular 


7.50 
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THE STORY OF MONEY 


GOLD BIMETALISM 
A Science Hand-book of Money Questions 


By EDWARD C. TOWNE, B. A. 


HON. LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, Says : 
“ An immense gain and advance over any previous book on money, 
“1 became interested and read every line. 


‘*It is very clear and instructive. 


You have made a good distinction 


between the possibilities of a bi-metalic standard and bi-metalic money. 

‘‘ The information you have gathered into the book as to the course 
of money in the various countries is very valuable, and I hope you will 
be able to get the book promptly in the hands of the public.” 


CLOTH BOUND, $1.25. 


G. W. 


DILLINGHAM COPIPANY, Publishers. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A Study of Political Conditions * 


“The Girl and the Governor,” with its sug- 
gestion of frivolity, is rather a misleading 
title, for the book is a very serious study 
of political conditions, and ‘The Gov- 
ernor” would have been a more fitting 
name for the series of sketches, of which 
that personage is the central figure. In- 
deed, ‘' The Girl” is a somewhat superflu- 
ous character, dragged in at the very end 
by the very hair of her head, so to speak, 
as a sort of concession to the novel-read- 
ing public, and her romance conducted with 
such unseemly haste that the reader is 
more shocked than pleased by the episode. 
True, more girls than one flit across the 
story, and in more ways than one they in- 
fluence the Governor's career; so ‘“ The 
Girl’ of the title may be inclusive of all 
these subtie feminine influences, tending, 
each one, to make or to mar the political 
success of a strong man, wholly unsuspect- 
ing of their part in his history. 

However that may be, the chief interest 
of the book lies in its presentation of poli- 
tics; in its demonstration of the difficulties 
that beset honor upon the arena of public 
affairs; in its conclusion that to the man 
who will not lower his ideals of probity nor 
swerve from the path of duty the highest 
prizes are well-nigh impossible of achieve- 
ment. The crude theory that political cor- 
ruption usually consists in the brutal offer- 
ing of the price for a vote of so much 
money or so much preferment for so much 
service is here disposed of; and very ad- 
mirably explained are the various traps 
set for the unwary feet of the young poli- 
tician. Mr. Warren illustrates, too, the lies 
always ready to leap upon the man who 
aspires to high office, and shows how his 
very purity of intention may rob him of his 
armor, 

The tory is enlivened by bright glimpses 
of the abandon of school and college life— 
with a hint of the lesson the high-minded 
schoolboy has for the politician Aside 
from the general trend of the tale is a fine 
scene in which an adroit and noble v 
of the world ives a young man from 
intrigue with a deserted wife. One is 
minded by Mr Holland's dissuading argu- 
ment of Thackeray's sketch of the pitiful 
lot of Lady Clara Newcombe, and of the 
convincing eloquence of Vroni, in the ex- 
postulation to be found in Dionysius the 
Weaver's Heart's Dearest."”. Unanswerable, 
all of them, and, if heeded, how much 


scandal, 


shame, and misery might’ be 
turned aside! 

‘The Girl and the Governor” is unequal 
fn power It lacks cohesion; there are 
some thin place there is even a hint of 
padding; but it is a book of earnest pur- 
pose, upon the whole strongly carried out. 

As the Bishop of Hereford declares, noth- 


ing 1 more necded than a ‘systematic 


propaganda of social and political ethics." 
Novelists are learning that the whole busi- 
ness of life dor not consist in making 


love; that neither ‘ baiser ‘tendre la 


joue”’ is the end and ai of exis 
Not a few have already joined the propa- 
ganda for which the Bishop of Hereford 
hop We welcome Mr. Warren's us the 
most recent voice, and one of both promise 


and power. May it be foilowed by many 
that shall ‘‘ help us a little nearer to that 
better day, when the highes 

ethical cond shall have be 

inant forces in both privat« 


fair 


ARomance of English Monachism. 

* Foul as it is, hell itself i lefiled by t} 
fouler presence of John was terrible 
verdict upon John of England by the con- 
temporary 
which, with no dissenting voice, has been 


monastic chronicler a verdict 


onfirmed ob ill ubsequent hist 
I * Uneanonized "" i 


c 
Xv 
geou cnougl reopen the case, 


i Potter 


portray this x, fucile 
the Kings of ey fame, as at least no worst 


princeps among 
than his fellows. She exonerate him from 
tl foul bl of the 
Britt u attributes the crimes 
hi we the calumnies r othe 
had no reason to love the 

» defied the Pope, who scoffed 


murder of Arthur of 
laid to 


monks, 


Whose sake [England 
an interdict 

only chronicler 
t admit that there is 
their representation 
inimical to themselves as 
; , that it was hi 
usation with 

the lon 
hardly basele » and On 


temptu- 
charg 


the cont ekground rumor certain 
damaging fact ! too clearly to 
permit ti ope th will ever placed 
in a light ru i avorable than at 
prese! { n every relation and 
to eve bligation f life, 

ini . . 

vol 


pi 


none the 
er view, and 
to b honored for having the 
her unique convictions 
Mi Potter } marsh ipon her can- 
vas not a few of these historic personage 
with the 
la dAngouléme well contrasted with the 
untortunate Eleanor, the ‘ Pearl 
tany The 
own creation 


wayward and unprincipled Isabel- 


hero of the tale is the 
Anthony Fitz-Hubert, Arch- 
*THEE Wal ANI THE iOVERNOR By 
Char t ew rle Seri 
n 
®UNCANONIZED. A Romane 
achisn I Margaret H 
cago aA McClurg & 


author's | 
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bishop Hubert Walter's unacknowledged 


son., He is introduced as a gay and hand- 
some gallant of the Court, upon whom a 
terrible misfortune is about to fall—noth- 
ing less than that he should be called to 
hear the burden of his father’s youthful 
sin, and to save that father’s soul by tak- 
ing the monastic vows. Anthony's charac- 
ter dominates the story, which moves, a5 
its sub-title indicates, in the religious at- 
mosphere of the time. The author pleads 
8° well the cause of John in the matter of 
“the thing called ‘the gift of England t 
the Pope’'” that “has gone thundering 
down the ages as the most atrocious act 
in the history of the English nation,"’ that 
her brief for the King is well worth read- 
ing and considering. Naturally she has 
for Langton a slighter regard than the his- 
torians. To her he is “the pedant Lang- 
ton,” rather than the man who, however 
unlawfully chosen, was, by his weight of 
intellect and of character, the fittest for 
his great office. So far as the story of 
Anthony's personal renunciation and sub- 
sequent life is concerned, we cannot but 
pronounce it In the highest degree improb- 
able. True, when one looks back through 
the mist of seven centuries, there is a 
large field of conjecture as to the in- 
fluences and motives that men found com- 
pelling. But going beneath all these to 
the bed rock of human nature, we find the 
career of Anthony inconsistent with what 
we have learned to expect of life. Still 
however, it appeals tq the reader's sym- 
pathies, and through it he gains an in- 
sizht into the deadness, the corruption, the 
political intrigue, and the heresies whis- 
pered with bated breath, that character- 
ized the monachism of the thirteenth 
century. 
Albeit cumbrously, 
fiction, 

from 


somewhat 
historic 
enough 


moving 
as is the manner of 
and, without doubt, far 
any such vital portrayal of the past as the 
novelist is able give of his own period, 
“Uneanonized"’ is a sincere and meri 
torious novel. The author has delved to 
good purpose in a rich mine, and has done 
much toward filling the most marked gap 
in the interesting chain of English histori- 
eal romance, reaching from ‘‘ The Last of 
the Saxons" to the present day. 


“The Bennett Twins.” * 


The tastes and inclination of those who 
give books to young people not always 
agree with the tastes and inclinations of 
those who receive them, but in the case of 
“The Bennett Twins "’ there is likely to be 
satisfaction on both sides. The story is 
written in a bright, clear style, free from 
mannerisms; there is plenty of incident, the 
writer has a feeling for the spirit of places, 
and the characters are lifelike with keen 
youthful emotions The Bennetts a 
brother and sister, the one an art student, 
the other a student of music, whose am- 
bition leads them away from a comfortable 
home in a New England town to try their 
luck in New York, against the advice of 
their relatives, who let them manage their 
first year of independence without aid from 
picture of their housekeeping 
“attractive, but the 


home. The 
is not made perilous 
author has caug charm of bohemian 
ism that is net an end but a means, and 
many of th ; of New York, notabl) 
that of the little Italian restaurant where, 
te the horror of the twins, men smoked in 


picture 


the presence of ladies, are remarkably well 
done The readers ar iccessfully intro- 
duced to phases of life that fail utterly of 
their allurement in cl sy hands, but, 
rightly shown, cast an ingratiating spell 
over the primmest and must conventional 
mind. 

The Bennett girl take 

nett boy in a way a shade toc 

of good Miss Alcott’s 
but at least her feeling for him is untinged 
dauntle: 


unendurable Rose, 


by Rose's ; condescension, and her 
motherly relation toward him is not too 
spoil her girlish- 
ness. It may be added also for those who 
are interested, that the su 


sharply accentuated to 


tion of a love 
story which dawns toward the end of the 
left in a comfortably 
state. The mild lovemaking 
* Little Women" a book to be expurgated 
in the I*rench edition before it reaches the 
“jeune fille’’ is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. “Isabella will not 


nebulou 


allow me to 
speak of lovers and _ heroins,’ 
Marjorie Fleming, and though in the 
i ty years that huve elapsed between the 
date of Maid Marjorie’s diary and the pres- 
ent day, the number of Isabellas who ob- 
ject to * lovers and heroines" has sensilb 

diminished, it is undeniably pleasant and 
refreshing to meet with a girl in 
like Agne 


complains 


fiction 
Bennett, to whom sentimental- 
ity is unknown In fact, when it comes to 


a question of sensibility, it is the boy who 


faint 


A Novel by Anthony Hope.* 
In this latest novel of his, Mr. Anthony 
Hiope Hawkins has come down to pr t 
affair nd in doing so has undenia 
some of his charm as a 
terestingness of th 
come home to him, and he 
principalities, his de 
were the stuff that dre: 
re made of, to move among 

1 fairs and business enter; 2. 

new hero is neither a King nor a Ki 
ubstitute, but a diplomatic and somewhat 
faw politician, trying for a seat in Par- 
liament and getting it. sin ‘' The Iing's 
Mirror,’ the psychological development of 
the hero is the centre of interest. About 
his exaltations and depressions, his hopeful 
moments and his disconcerting ones, his 
moral mediocrity and frequent debascment, 
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his treachery and fidelity, his courage and 
his cowardice, everything revolves. The oth- 
er characters sink into the background or 
else are merged in his atmosphere, and ex- 
ist only as a part of him. The events of 
the story have not significance except as 
they show the rise and fall of his moods, 
There is a certain triumph in the way 
Alexander Quisanté dominates the book as 
he dominated the lives that came into con- 
tact with his own. His awkward figure 
with its fantastic outline is driven home to 
our credence, and when we lay down the 
book declaring that he is odious, we never- 
theless have some comprehension of the 
hold he kept upon the interest and admira- 
tion of his more fastidious wife, and un- 
derstand how with his bad manners and 
self-satisfaction and great aspirations and 
ill-health she found sufficient excitement 
in her relation to him, and in the light of 
it saw the rest of the world as rather dull. 
His departure from the normal, crooked 
growth as he is, fascinates her, and, while 
she certainly does not love him in the ro- 
mantic acceptation of the word, he “ lays 
hold of her,’ to use her own expression, 
and “he doesn’t let go."’ Moreover, the 
fact that he loves her up to the fullest ex- 
tent of his capacity for loving is kept in 
sight, 

Ail this is very interesting, for Mr. Hope 
is too keen an observer of human nature not 
to add much to our knowledge of it when 
he makes the attempt. He has not, how- 
ever, fulfilled the promise of his preceding 
beok. “ The King's Mirror’ had many de- 
fects, but the author's dexterity in hand- 
ling his intellectual instrument was suffi- 
ciently manifest in it, and its readers must 
have expected it to be followed by work in 
which a serious inspiration should be 
joined to a form both suitable and artis- 
tically molded. Such an expectation is 
eruelly disappointed by “ Quisanté.” The 
inspiration is serious, without doubt, but 
the form is anything but artistic. And the 
author knows so well how to make it so. 
If we did not remember his delightful gifts 

the ease and grace with which he made 
the pleasant people of Zenda make love 
and fight and die for us as vivaciously as 
Italian marionettes—the sparkling good hu- 
mor of his not too moral Dolly dialogues, 
the cleverness with which he wove what 
Mr. James calls ‘the fable,"" we should 
probably not have such a sense of impa- 
tlence at finding “ Quisanté"’ stiffer and 
cheaper than any of its predecessors. There 
is in it no trace of light improvisation, no 
erisp precision of delineation, no piquant 
situation, and all of this we have learned 
to look for in connection with the signature 
of Anthony Hope. 


Some of the Bad Parisians.* 


Between a certain class to be tound in 
Paris and the writer of “ The Expatriates "’ 
there is no love lost. The greater part of 
the romance is an invective directed against 
what Lillian Bell would have the reader to 
believe represents French aristocracy. With 
perhapsasi »exception there is no French 
man or woman who is not vile. Wh 
the valet introduces the three vi 
Rose Hollenden, the heroine, he anno 

Madam the Marquise d’'Auteuil, é 
the Comtesse de Brissy, and the Marquis 
d’Auteuil.”"" These three personages are 
of the most despicable character. The 
Marquis is bent on securing a rich Amer- 
ican wife. It is a fat dot he is after. Raoul 
is a profligate and a villain His chief 
claim to distinction is the possession of a 
beautiful pair of hands His ter, the 
Comtesse de Brissy, ts no better than she 
should be. As to the old mother, s} has 
but one idea, and it is the keeping of her 
old chateau, and the historical tapestry 
contained therein. When the Brissy woman 
ean lay hold of a rich American family 
she exacts commissions of the trades peo- 
ple who sell these Yankees their good 
To all the French, Americans are, accord 
ing to the author creatures to be fk 
In facet one word represents the 
They are in the argot of 
taquouéres."' As to the 


these Amerie 
Paris ‘‘ des 
American you ladies, they are not under- 


stood, for this beastly 


name 18S given to 
s."" Rose Hollenden 
Maria, who has been edu- 
Maria is described as a 

ghtfully ugly person, who has the tem- 
per of a wild cat. The Hollendens are fab- 
Maria is supposed to have a 


them, “les demi-vierge 
ha half sister, 
eated in France. 


ulously rich 
fortune of many millions of france Raoul, 
who would searce stop at murder, so that 
he could get at some money, r 
mind that he will marry the horribly 
Maria ‘irst, however, he take 
Inited States so as to be assured that t 


satriptot 


hidec woman is as rich as repre 
He employs a 
France fairly well satisfied that tl 

lend s have an abundance of mean 
meets on board the stenmer tose. She 
70 beautiful that Raoul makes up his mind 
hat he will throw over Maria and take 
the pretty Rose. 
the Frenchman advances, 


detective. Returning 


This young lady 


The story opens with the conflacra 
at the Bazar de la Charité 

terrible scence there are present 
possible dramatic material i 
story by the introduction of the foundering 
of La Bourgogne. Raoul, who is now mar- 
ried, allows his wife Maria to drown be- 


given t 


fore his eyes. It is probable that he wa 
glad to get rid of her. The hero of the 
novel is Sterling Townshend, who is half 
gentleman and half cowboy. Naturally 
Townshend and the Marquis d'Auteuil 
have a quarrel. In the duel which ensu 

the American shows his skill with his 
pistol by knocking off the dainty fingers 
of bis adversary in two shots. Then the 
Marquis never can exhibit his dainty hand 
THE XPATRIATES., A Novel. By Lilian Bell, 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 





any more. Finally Raoul’s sister enters the 
vampaign, directing her attack on old man 
Hollenden, She is within an ace of suc- 
ceeding. Then the war with Spain be- 
gins, and there is given in detail the pecul- 
jar feeling of the Parisian in regard to 
Americans. The conclusion is the marriage 
of Rose and Townshend. The mistake in 
the romance is this, that too much space 
is devoted to the representation of France 
in her worst colors. 





Tales by Mr. Stockton.* 


The eleven tales collected under the title 
of “Afield and Afloat” represent Mr. 
Stockton’s slighter work, the recreations of 
his odd moments—though, indeed, what did 
he ever write that did not seem a recrea- 
tion? 

Like all that he has written, they are 
pervaded with his delightful and whimsical 
humor. He is the very Genius of the Un- 
expected. Whether he touches upon love 
or war, upon adventures by land or water, 
or upon the mystic realm of ghosts, he is 
alike charming, which is but another way 
of saying. that he is always himself. 

Never was there an author with less egoe 
tism, nor one whose own genial person- 
ality so shines through every page he 
writes We are always aware not only of 
the character of the tale, but of compan- 
fonship with a singularly sunny and lova- 
ble nature, a mind from which self-con- 
sciousness is wholly disengaged, and that 
does not know what morbidness and bil- 
terness mcan Therefore it is that Mr. 
Stockton fa ’ radiates happiness from his 
ren; his very ghosts are such benignant 
shades that, were houses so haunted, the 
fact would be proclaimed in agents’ ad- 
vertisements, and the value of real estate 
with a permanent and pervasive spirit war- 
ranted active upon the premises would at 
once rise in the market. Asin “ The Great 
War Syndicate,” the reductio ad absurdum 
is applied to all warfare. We are reminded 
of the amiable battle ef Tweedle Dee and 
Tweedie Dum as we read of the Governor 
General's valiant defense, and of the great 
sea fight of The Skipper and El Capitan. 
*“‘A Sailor's Knot 

n always 


shows that living wits 
loosen the hold of a dead hand; 
and who but Mr. Stockton could achieve, 
as he has done in ‘ The Buller-Podington 
Compact,”” a shipwreck in a road wagon 
and a runaway ina sailboat? 

We thank Mr. Stockton for his latest 
contribution to human happiness and echo 
the closing words of his own pleasant and 
Stocktonian introduetion: 

“With the rippling of water; the rum- 
bling of wheels; the tinkling of a be lil; the 
booming of cannon; the silent footste ps of 
ghosts; the crash of timbers, and the roar 
of a hurricane, these stories now go on, and 
good luck go with them.” 


Mrs. Barr’s New Story.* 
Whoever has delighted in “A 
Orange Ribbon "—and how many 
will be sure to welcome with avidity; 
sequel, “* The 
will they be 


Maid of Maiden tar 
appoint 

minds us of 

be 

i ty, and that, 


advertising trumpe 


witho 


gi re public novels 

well put blush much 
exploited fiction of the day 

T is nothing startlir 
the plot of ‘The Maid of 
but the interes } 

up to 

lies 
group of 

it mat 

the thoug 

upon it 

tempted 

There ire 

Adam Jeffer 
carcely boast 
ave Adam 
temporarie 
There i Lg 
tion—al through the 
characters; but the bo 
called a historical no 
with a histori 
Mrs. Barr does not make her 


il atmosphere. 
iding 


characters star actors, with all thé 


mere supernumerarié Parents 


rrandparent ire 


etter 
Maiden Lane 


eful, it brings 


"AFIELD AND AFLOAT 
tor New York: Chark ibner : 
*THE MAID OF MAIDEN LANE A Se 
‘A Bow of Orange Kibbon By Ame! 
Barr. New York: Dodd, Mead & Cy. 
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the 
leave 
the 


oblige, 
him elevated 
company he 

catholic Chri 
through the lips of her saintliest character, 
ind although the take 
into the deep places of enter 


nnot 
as refreshed by 

The 
expression 


and it « 
as well 
kept 
stianity 


noblesse 


has 
finds 


own 


does not one 
life, 
haracter and motive, nor 
problems for thought diseussion, 
to read it will be to some very de- 
lightful hours, and to be better and not 
the worse for the to feel that it 
lives to 


inevit- 


story 
nor into 
analysis of « pre- 
sent and 
spend 
the 
recreation- 
sible 


red pottage”’ 


is altogether pos for 


the * 


young 
eschew and the 


able succeeding “ bitter ery.”’ 


—s=. 


The Man with Two Wives” 


In research for novel situations the ro- 
mance maker will go very far. The modern 
seems to b complic 
as may taking 


more reversing 


such ‘ations 
man 


wives, or, 


craze for 
two or 
the 
marrying several 
bigamy, and the 
consist in 


arise from one 
women as 
sexes, the one woman 

course there is 
the writer 
palliating circumstances, 
times you are called upen to pity 

or the But whether you will, 
as a phlegmatie reader, 1s tionable. 
this 


nen, Under 


men, Of 
talent oi seems to 
arranging Some- 
the men 
women, even 
ques 
Anyhow combination of men and wo- 
the peculiar 


a certain disagreeable 


conditions 
cated, leaves after- 
taste, 

Lord 


Bombay as 


Franci Scott, better known in 
Piuffy,” is an A, D.C nd 
attached to the vtaff of Sir John Cooke 
Flutfy is a fairly nice fellow, but la 
tably weak He is engaged to Violet 
Cooke the last 
of consu unfortunate Violet 
mother a Christian 
Cool is a canting idiot. 
Fluffy meets Bar- 
handsome girl 


men- 


young person in 
raption The 
who is rich, is for 
Scientist sady 
On board the steamer 


bara Ford. She is a and is 
going to India to marry a 


Mehta Das, 
What! such 


native one 


Wluffy is horror” stricken 
a lovely girl to be mated 
Scott in a moment of enthu- 
to Barbara and is ac- 
"is a nobody. She 
wa father 


ght up by uncle, who was 


with 


himself 
social 
who her She 
her 
lneing master 


On arrival at 


» are married in a clan- 
Now Violet turns up. Her 

ts that Violet, 

shall marry her. Sir roposes 
Lerd Franci hall be “ her 
nd." Fluffy, since he is 
nts, and Barbara 


band shall co 


nominal 
vut of money, 
certainly agrees 
mmit bigamy. 


Fluffy somehow bring 


She is about to becom 
is jealous and tells 
is Fluffy's legitimate 
Finally Lord Frank 
Barbara. Neither 
ior his 


et dies. 
with 


shows 
the 


k, however, 
aicnt on the part olf 


cone 
author, 


A Hawatian Romance.” 

The pre book deals with the Hawaii 
of the 1: in the days of idolatry 
and be the advent of Europeans, 
smallpox and mosquitoes. ‘All the set- 
the story,’ the author says, 
tagline battles, politics, 

; is historic or traditional, 
authorities,”’ Like other his- 
torical romances of cither pagan or Chris- 
tinn countries, it falls short of the com- 
plete fusion of the romuntic with the his- 
torical interest, nor is the writer expert in 
creating eharacters. They are like 
the little girl in the fairy story who, as a 
punishment for her disorderly ways, was 
taken to pieces and put together wrong: 
English traits and idioms are mixed up 
with the methods and probable reflections 
of the Hawaiian before he grew prim in 
semi-civilization, until it is hard to dis- 
tinguish the dividing line and make up 
mind which is the true savage and 
the reconstructed image in the au- 
thor’s brain. The coarser side of life as it 
existed on these Polynesian isiands during 
the latter part of the last century is frank- 
ly and wisely ignored and the character of 
Pu’ Aloha (the Flower of Love) is, the 
author admits, exceptional and “ exerts a 
1cfining influence impossible in wholly pa- 
gan life.’ She is rather a nice little hero- 
ine, however, and engages the affections 
of the reader who is not especially dis- 
turbed by the thought of what she ought 
to be. With Kelea, the surf rider, it is dif- 
ferent. Most of us have managed at one 
time or another to see Kelea in her habit 
as she lived in Mr. La Farge’s South Sea 
water colors, and those who have been so 
lucky will not soon forget the mystery of 
that tameless face, irresponsible with gay- 
ety and haunted by melancholy. The Ke- 
lea of the book has psychological expe- 
riences that fail to convince us in the ex- 
planation. As a matter of fact there is no 
explanation of the savage mind for the civ- 
jlized mind. The most we can do is to sug- 
gest its difference from our own and to 
recognize that this difference does not al- 
ways mean inferiority. On this latter 
score Mr. Twombly is irreproachable. There 
is not in his delineation of Kelea a single 
word to betray that most common form of 
snobbishness—the scorn of social tradi- 
tions other than those we have been used 
to. He has approached this remarkable 
and now declining race of which he wries 
in a spirit of fine courtesy not always 
made manifest by his turns of phrase, His 
characters, to use his own expression, 
*“ show .up well” in kindly traits and chiv- 
alrous actions. Some of his chapters, nota- 
bly the one called “ An Offering to Pele,” 
contain vivid and undoubtedly accurate de- 
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*KELEA: THE SURF RIDER. A Romance of 
Pagan Hawaii. By Alexander Stevenson 
Twombly. New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
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and are, as the author suggests, 

interesting than imaginary 
the actors in their various 
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sit- 
been, 


Dr. Purple’s Colleztion. 


The library of 
Purple, 


Samuel Smith 
the 
ent season, 


the late Dr. 
Which is likely to 
auction market during the 
is notable, in addition to 
department, which is 

the items in Americana 
Chief among the 
imprints, 


come upon 
pres 

its genealogical 
for 
which it contains. 
latter are early American 
of which Dr. Purple was extreme- 
number of years 
cured a volume 
of the earliest 


very complete, 


ago he 
as many as five 
ted in New 
this city’s first 
among the five rarities 
Truth Advanced,” New York, 
Maule’s “* New England Pers 
no place but printed 
York in 1607. 

Keith's ‘ Truth 
Many 


se- 
containing 
bouks prin York 
Bradford, 
Notable 
Keith's * 
16:4, and 


printer. 


eCU- 

or date, 

in New 
George the 


ler- 


Advanced in 
Hurtful 
which was “ Printed in the Year 
1604" in New York by Bradford, was the 
first printed in this city, all the 
earlier publications having been only pam- 
phiets or probably is- 
ued in In Leeds's Al- 
1604, printed by Bradford, it is 


Correction of 


Gross & 


book 


broadsides. It was 
April or May, 1604 
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stated that *‘The Laws will be speedily 
printed, while “ Truth Advanced" is 
nounced as “now in the press.’ Part of 
the title of Dr. Purple’s other Bradford 
imprint is as follows: ‘New England 
Persecutors Mauled With their own Weap- 
ons. Giving the 
Laws made at Boston aguinst the 
Subjects that dissented from their 
Worship. Together with a _ brief 

of the Imprisonment Tryal of Thomas 
Maule of Salem, for printing a Book, en- 
titled, Truth held forth, by Tho. Philathes.”’ 
Though it has no place or date, the 
by Thomas Maule. It the 
of American books, copy, 
fetched only $45 in 

the few known to be 
ter copy, 


an- 


some account of bloody 
King's 
way of 
account 


and 


book is 
rarest 
which 
then one of 
The lat- 
for $45 
Lenox Library 
library in ISS). It 
one of 


is one of 
Brinley’s 
ISSO, being 
in existence. 
sht by R, L. Ke 
at that sale, came to the 
the Kennedy 
thought to be 
Twenty years have passed 
and the 


bou; nnedy 
was 
two cople S e@Xx- 

then, 
degree 


then 
tant, since 
the highest 

possibly 


book is still of 
though 
known. 


more than two 
copies are 


A Forgotten Poem Mr. Stedman Brings 


to Light. 
Evening Post of Tuesday 
tance of the fine forgotten things 
Stedman's ‘‘ Anthology ” brings to 
iin is the following poem of Charle: 
Luders: 


THE 
North, 
Norland snows, 
winnowed skic 


From The 
An in 
light ag: 
Hienry 
FOUR WINDS. 
Wind of the 
Wind of the 
Wind of the 
star: 
Blow cold and kee 
And crisp the low 
And blur the 


ice, 


and sharp, 
n across the naked hills, 

al filme, 
glittering 


land pools 
casement 


with cryst 
squares with 


But go not near my love, 
Wind of the 
Wind of the 
Wind of the gold 


West, 

fw, far clouds, 

and crimson sunset lands— 
Blow fresh and pure across the peaks 
And broaden the blue s es of the 
And sway the grasses and the mountain pines, 
But let my dear one rest. 


and plains, 
heavens, 


Wind of the East, 

Wind of the sunrise seas, 

Wind of the clinging mists 
rains— > 


and gray, harsh 
Blow moist and chill across the wastes 
And shut the sun out, and the moon and stars, 
And lash the boughs against the dripping eaves, 
Yet keep thou from my love, 


of brine, 


But thou, sweet wind! 

Wind of the fragrant South, 

Wind from the bowers of jasmine and of rose— 
Over magnolia blooms and lilied lakes 

And flowering forests 
And stir the petals at her feet, and kiss 

The low mound where she lies. 

We may add to the above that the au-. 
thor of this poem was born in Philadelphia 
and was educated at the University of 
Pennsylvania. After 1872 he residef® con- 
tinuously in Philadelphia and became a 
writer of prose and verse for the maga- 
zines. In 1887, conjointly with S. D. Smith, 
Jr., he published a volume of poems en- 
titled “Hello, My Fancy!” Mr. Stedman's 
“ Anthology " is just ready from Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 


come with dewy wings, 





A Conscientious Plagiarist. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I-wonder if any one else but myself has 
plagiarized others of whom he knew noth- 
ing. I once had a poem in Chambers'’s 
Magazine, and found years afterward, in 
Appleton's ** English Lyrics,” (Page 101,) a 
song by Thomas Carew so like it that I de- 
termined never to republish my lines. 
Since then I one day discovered some lines 
in The Youth’s Companion so like a newly 
written song of my own, not only in meas- 
ure, but in the rhyme structure, that I 
should have thought the author a plagiarist 
had my lines appeared first. 

PLAGIARIST. 


Ellicott City, Md., Oct. 1, 1900, 


“The Hexaglot Bible,” edited by well- 
known European scholars, will shortly ap- 
pear from the press of Funk & Wagnalls. 
It will present the Old Testament in six 
versions, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, 
German, and French, and the New Testa- 
ment also in six versions, Greek, Syriac, 
Latin, English, German, and French. The , 
versions will be arranged in six parallel ' 
columns, three columns on each of two op- | 
posite pages, 
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and illustrations in two colors by C. D. 
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The Circular Study 


KATHARINE GREEN. 
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Second edition. 
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story of New 
nd edition 


A mystery 


Second Edition October rst. 


The Fugitives 


EY ROBERTS. 


Second edition. 


A story of love 


Cloth, 


» and adventure in the South African 
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Amesican Fights and Fighters 
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A series of stories based on the first tive wars 
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lew York. 


Those who subscribe now 


for the 


The 


1901 volume of 


Youth’s 


Companion 


Sending $1.75, a year's subs 
scription price, with this slip 
or the name of this publica« 
tion, will receive, 


Free, 


all the remain- 
ing 1900 issues 


from the time of subscription 


To 


January 1, 1901, in- 
cluding the Holiday 


issues, and The Companion’s 
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Calendar, litho- 


graphed in twelve colors, sy253 


Illustrated Announcement 
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on Request. 


Copies FREE 
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The Ybouth’s Companion; 


Boston, Mass. 


THE 
CARDINAL’S 
SNUFF=BOX. 


The most delightful love-story of the year 
By HENRY HARLAND. 


All the critics are unanimous in praise of it: 
“Delightful!” “Charming!” “ A work of art!” 


PRICE $1.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, City. 





LONDON LITERARY LETTER 


Written for Tue New York Times! SaTuR- 
paY Review by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, Sept. 20.—Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. have just published six volumes 
of sew stories at the price of a guinea for 
the set. The list comprises Marryat's “ Mid- 
shipman Easy,’ Michael Scott's “Tom 
Cringle’s Log," Cooper's " Two Admirals,” 
Clark Russell's “ Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 
Cupples's “Green Hand,” and Melville’s 
“Moby Dick.” It is certainly a good idea 
to place a series of standard stories 
within the reach of everybody, for the fas- 
the strong to-day, 
among young readers, as it ¥ 
when men went down to 

instead of tea kettles 
publishers of the series 
by the of copyright, other- 
would included 
in their list Mr of the 
Narcissus,” which as a the sea 
is unapproached by anything in print. Per- 
* Afloat and Ashore" might 
wisely substituted for the ‘ Two 
and surely “ White Jacket" or 
have better illustrated 
writer of sea stories 
“Moby Dick.’ 
whole, eXx- 


sea 


cination of sea is as 


especially 
the 
in 


as 
the 
ofr 


day 
ship 
the 

hampered 

they 


in 
sea 
course were 
law | 
certainly have 
Conrad's “ Nigger 
picture of 


wise 


haps Cooper 
have been 
Admirals,’ 
* Redburn 
Melvilk 
than 
Still 
cellent 
I am « 
for 
Hand." It i 
full 
that 
off 


would 
power as a 


his prose epic 


the 


dot 


the an 


election is, on 


grateful to the publishers 
giving us a new edition of the ‘Green 
i book that never received the 
praise that was its due. I will admit 
the latter part of it is a falling 
from the earlier chapters, and especial- 
ly from the the of which ts 
the African River. But all in all it 
is probably the best sea in the Ing- 
lish lang with the solitary exception 
of the ; of the Narcissus.” And 
what that the author, George 
Cupples, never a No one would 
ever from reading the book. As 
every one knows, Michael Scott was also 
a landsman, but his “Tom Cringle’s Log” 
and “ The Cruise of the Midge "' might eas- 
ily have man who knew 
the sea as a 


eargo, 


pecially 


sad 


seene 
take it 
story 


two 


is odd is 


wa sailor 


guess it 





been written by a 
capacity 
doctor. But 
and reads pre- 
described by a 


of the 


only in his super- 


or a ship's Cupples's 
seamanship Is never wrong, 
had been 


hook is a 


cise! ' if it 
: The proof 
that a true write 
when he depends on his imagina- 
facts, 
the 
from 
per- 


sallor strong 
theory 
truthfully 
tion than 
Though 


novelist can more 
depends 


hand 


he 
other 
Narcissus,” 
record of Mr. Conrad's 
The men of the 
Belfast, Donkin, and 
shipmates, and the 
the Narceis 
thereof, is simply a 
The * Nigger" i 
ense of the word 
purely a work 


upon 
th 
which is, 


when 
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the 


the 
the 


r ot 





firs 


sonal 


io last, a 
crew, 
the 
storm 
with 
superb 
realis- 
The 
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the 
by a 
that 
without 
English 


experience. 
Single ton, 
hi 


irly 


Jimmy, 


rest were 


which ne wrecked sus, 


every incident 


pie e of 
tic 


reporting 
the dest 
Hand i 
One 
the 
his 


in 

“Green of 
imagination 
other, only 
man 
{ft is a 
an 


literature 


is nearly as true as 
former Was 
way—and I 
limited 


whole range 


written 


who, in confess 


somewhat way—is 


equal in the of 
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volume en- 
Work.” It 
Ken’ 


J. A. Hamerton has written a 
titled, “J. M His 
would be grossly unfair to call ita 
of Barrie, Mr. Hamerton knows 
thing his subject, and can write decent 
English. Still it belongs to a class of books 
to which the aspired to belong—a 
class which exists only to gratify the 
justifiable curiosity of readers who cannot 
enjoy a book unless they know 
of necktie the author wears. As 
a crilicism of Mr. Barrie's work the book 
is defective, and as a gossiping biography 
of the novelist, it not always distin- 
guished for good taste. For exemple, Mr. 
Hamerton tells two of Mr. Barrie 
if true, would show him to be start- 
deficient breeding. | prefer 
that have 
than of the 
were told 
* Ken.” Mr. Burrie 
good, and it ought not to interest any one, 
though it will large 
number who 


sarrie and 


for some- 


ol 


“Ken” 
un- 


thoroughly 


what sort 


is 





stories 
which 
lingly 
to 
foundation 
Mr. Kipling, 
Such 


in good 
the stories 
one or two 
which 


believe no more 
stories 


the 
no 


about in 


a book can do 
undoubtedly have a 
from 


know 


among those 


Mr 


of readers 


xiou to about Barrie's 


s,° 
The The Monthly 
excellent but its 
by its publication of a 
from the forthcoming 
the Ameer Afghani 
ire very delightful, 
of Marie 
Arabian Night 
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Re- 
hit 
series 


of 


one, 
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first m 
w i great 
been made 
extracts auto- 


jograpl of of tan 
and sug- 
Bashkirtseff's 

The Nine 
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contributors, but 
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mon- 


1 combination 
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it di uished 
Afghan 
Kustern 
Their auto- 
and unless The 
the 
of it 


reaught an 


upply of 


Willing to write 

limited 
ntury ¢ Iom- 
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hardly 
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become one con- 
hope to 
new Monthly 


** 
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urpa the 


Review 


excellent 
Keric 


Suye- 


ome 
the late 


is obtaining 
ing apropos ot 
First, a paragraph appeared 
thai Mi Corelli had not yet finished 
biography Mr. Mackay. Then fol- 
a paragraph, written by Miss Corel- 
he said that she never had had 
intention Mr. Mackay’s 
for that she 
until forty-five 
date 


Ing 
her 
lowed 


ol 


li, in which 
of writing 
the 
he was 


she 


any 
biography, never | 
old, 
Then 
caleulation, 
forty-five 
twelve, she must 
Last of all, another | 


reason 
saw him yeur 
at which 
The Academy makes a 
showing that if Mr 
when Miss Corelli 
now be only fourteen. 


only twelve. 
little 


Mackay Was 


was 


wi 


all 


| than they 


| THe 
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and later paragraph explains that there 
has been a misprint in connection with Mr. 
Mackay's age, and that Miss Corelli is in 
reality a little more than fourteen. All of 
which goes to show that Miss Corelli's be- 
lief in the intellectual equality of the sexes 
is perfectly true, so far as regards skill in 
self-advertisement. 


+,* 

Norway,” by Prof. 
Charles Henry Boyesen—who still per- 
sists in spelling name as Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen, which is an affront to the 
intelligence of mankina-may or may hot 
be a good history, for I know so little of 
Norway that | cannot judge of the book 
history, But it is certainly the best 
reading. Its stories of the vikings are 
many prose poems, and if it should 
prove to rather more poetical than a 
history should that will detract in 
the least from its literary merits. 

*,¢ 
who are candidates for Par- 
Messrs. Barrie, Hope, 

If they should 

to new 


The “ History of 


his 


as a 
ot 
so 
be 


be, not 


The authors 
liament include 
Doyle, and Jerome, 
ought 
would 


now 
Parker, 
form a 
be more 
Fourth Party 
consisted Lord Randolph 
Churchill and three other men. The new 
should make the introduction of 
the conduct public affairs 
principle, knows it 
should not Party of 
before it, 
Mr. Jerome 
Barrie, Doyle, 


elected 
Purty, 
than 


be they 
which 


the famous 


Fourth even 
brilliant 
which or 
party 


humor into of 
its 


in 


who 
the 


leading and 
time we 
the Humorists carrying all 
giving Cabinet with 
Prime Minister, and Messrs 
Parker, Hope in subordinate 
*,* 

Mr. Wipling seems to 
mentary ambition, but a 
has nominated him for 
apparently on the ground that he 
motor carriage, and could thus go to the 
meetings of the Council in state. If the 
possession of a motor carriage qualifies a 
man for holding the office of Town Coun- 
cilor, perhaps a man would be qualified to 
constituency in Parliament on 
the ground that he owned a canve or a ten- 
tonner. Perhaps Mr. Jerome will ask to be 
elected because he owns a boat in which 
“Three Men" once memorable 
cruise, Certainly 
worse reasons than this. 
o,* 


see 
and 
us a as 


and offices, 


Parlia- 
paper 


have 
provincial 
Councilor, 


no 


Town 
keeps a 


represent a 


made a 


Mr 
called 
his 


Arthur 
‘Cunning 
stories, a 


Morrison has a 
Murrell.” It 
slum 

perhaps « more pretentious than 
he hitherto written. At rate, it ts 
good, and cannot but add to his 
Mr ‘Ma Craft" 
is a characte specimen of the author's 
Ile the good fortune to 
vein has not worked 
Jacob Faithful," 


new 
is 


story, 


story 
not, like 
and 


previous Is 


book any 
has any 
thoroughls 
Jacob's ter of 
has had 


which 


reputation 


humor 
work a 
ince Marryat wrote * 
he has still 
the public taste 
the 
mor, 
deal 
to 


been 
and 
hitting 

to 
hu- 


in 
doubt 


been more fortunate 
There 
character 
he 


his 


ne 
Mr 
written a 
he 


as 
genuine Jacob's 
and though great 


concerning lightermen seems 


be us fresh as ever. 


. 
% 
will 


Of course the pending election 


what delay the 
which would otherwise 
at once, but on the whole the prospects of 
the publishing season are much brighter 
were a few weeks ago, and unless 
the Chinese puzzle should assume a formi 
dable character we may expect to have no 
end of new books between now and New 
Year's. 


some- 


, 


publication of several books 


have been published 


o,° 

in America is re- 
publishing Mr. Barry Pain'’s “ Wliza.”’ It 
is a most delightful bit of humor, and is, 
moreover, a thoroughly artistic study of a 
certain type of man. I like it better than 
anything that Mr. Pain has yet done, which 
is saying a good deal. 

L. ALDEN. 


I trust that somebody 


Ww 


Trust Question. 
article which appeared in 
Review of Aug. 4 on the 
the Congressional Library 
on two of the three of the pres- 
ent campaign, attention called to the 
work of the Department of Labor in its re- 
cent Builetin (No. 29, July, 1900,) on the 
trust question. In work of this kind the 
department carries out its duties as laid 
down by Congress and spreads among the 
people of the United States valuable litera- 
ture on live questions of the day. The de- 
partment was directed to investigate ‘‘what 
articles are controlled by trusts or other 
combinations of capital, business opera- 
tions, or labor, and what effects said trusts, 
or other combinations of capital, business 
operations, or labor have on production and 
prices.” 
The work was put into the hands of one 
the most competent men in this line of 
political research, Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks. 
It was his article in The Political Science 
Quarterly of Columbia College in 184 that 
gave some of the best reasoning on this in- 
tricate and difficult subject, and it still is a 
source of some of the best material on this 
Hie was also the man who put the 
tion in such form at the Chicago 
last year that, to 
comprehensive view of the 
other members of that Con- 
tried to answer the questions 
such men employed in this 
work we can be assured that the depart- 
ment carries out its purpose in the best 
manner possible. 
The study in 
the result of 


Literature of the 


Apropos of an 
SATURDAY 
bibliography in 
‘issues "’ 


ot 


question 
trust 
Trus t 
complete 


(pie 
Conference give a 
and 
subject, the 
gress merely 
he put With 


the Bulletin referred to is 
reports given by forty-one 
combinations. Atter dealing with capitali- 
zation, stocks, reports, and other minor 
subjects, the author comes to the most im- 
portant part of his paper, the question of 
wages and prices; and, as Commissioner 
Wright states in his introduction, a better 
litle for the article would have been ‘‘ The 
EKeconomie Effect of Trusts and Industriat 
Combinations Upon Wages and Prices,” 
The article is filled by many statistical 
tables and explanatory notes, 

By putting such literature into the hands 
of its citizens the Government does much 
to educate them to-+their true duty. We 
hope that many will read this able report, 
that its effect will be to put before the pub- 
he in its true light an issue which is one of 
the most important, if not the most impor- 
tant, in the present campaign and that will 
wipe out many popular fallacies in regard 
to industrial combinations. 


men have been elected for | 
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THE PRICE OF BOOKS. 
Smallee Discounts and Lower List 


Prices Suggested in a Letter 
to the Retail Trade. . 


The following circular has been sent to 
the retail trade by the American Publish- 


ers’ Association, an organization formed 


last Summer to correct certain evils in the 
Look trade. This letter has been sent out 
in the hope that a full consensus of opinion 
from all persons interested may be obtained 
upon the questions confronting the commit- 


tce that was appointed last Summer to 
craft articles and propose measures for con- 
sideration by the association: 

New York, Oct. 1, 1900, 
order to learn the views of booksell- 
upon the question of prices and dis- 
counts, the American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion would be glad to receive replies from 
the trade to the questions which follow, 
and it is requested that you answer them 
as fully as seems best tu you. The associa- 
tion desires to proceed in a conservative 
manner and to create ag little disturbance 
as possible. Such books as would be sub- 
ject to the rules of the association to 
adopted would, of course, be protected by 
copyright, and the rates would apply only 
books issued after a fixed date, be 
agreed upon. 

1, Would a system of absolute net prices 
to be obtained throughout the country, be 
Satisfactory to you? 

2. Should all new copyright books be is- 
sued in this manner, at net prices, or in the 
beginning would it be better to make only 
certain of books—such as perhaps 
the more serious books—net, leaving nov- 
cls and some other popular classes to be is- 
sued at regular retail prices, as at present? 
3%. In case such a system of net prices is 
adopted, would it, in your opinion, be pos- 
sible to absolutely guarantee this price to 
every purchaser of the book at retail, 
whether belonging to the clergy, profes- 
sional, or other class hitherto specially 
favored in the matter of discount, (the only 
exception being in the case of libraries”) 

4. If the publishers should exact postage 
upon books sent by mail, would this give 
the bookseller all the protection he could 
fairly demand against direct supply from 
the publisher? 

5. Will kindly say whether in your 
opinion a discount should be made to libra- 
ries, and, if made, whether 10 per cent 
enough for the purpose? 

i. Krom the net prices as indicated above 
it is suggested that to bona fide book- 
sellers carrying a stock of books a general 
di of 25 per cent. be allowed, some 
shorter discount than this being allowed 
all other dealers in books, provided of 
course that the price is never cut. Would 
this discount plan satisfactory to 
and is the discount offered, in your opinion, 
sufficient for books that are sold the 
public at the net prices? Extra discounts 
would offered for quantity purchases, 
but for purchases only, and with 
1 view the purchaser of the 
larger insure himself a larger 
profit for his speculation 

7. Would you keep in such net 
the prices of which were maintained, 
these books were reasonably in 


In 
ors 


be 


on to 


classes 


you 


is 


count 
to 
be you, 


to 


be 
quantity 
making 


quantity 


stock 
books, 

o long as 
demand? 

S. Would you agree absolutely to main- 
tain such net price and would you agree 
in case the prices of such books were cut, 
not to cut them in return but to present 
the evidence to the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of such cutting of rates and allow the 
Publishers’ Association thirty days in 
which remedy the evil (i. e., the afore- 
said cutting of prices,) before cutting prices 
in rebuttal? 

9 No penalty 
to the breaking 
the publishers will sell 
break the prices of these net books, only 
at the net price and without discount, 
and all booksellers will be asked to agree 
a similar provision, viz., that they will 
not sell to dealers who cut prices except at 
the regular list prices, without discount. 
Do you think this provision would be suf- 
ficient to prevent the cutting of prices 
would you agree not to sell to dealers 
at the list price, if you were in- 
by the Publishers’ Association of 


to 


ean probably 


of prices, 


be attached 
excepting that 
to dealers who 


and 
except 
formed 


uny dealer so accused of cutting the prices? 


10. Are you willing to join a Booksellers’ 
Association, with nominal dues, which shall 
undertake through its committees to inform 
the Publishers’ Association in regard to 
cases where the price of any book is cut, 
the Booksellers’ Association, if formed, to 
pay the expenses of its own committees for 
the collection of such evidence in all 
where requested to do so by the Pubtish- 
Association? 

While it may appear 
as outlined above 
to be followed 


ers’ 
that 


indicate 


the 
a certain policy 
possibly by the American 
Publishers’ Association, [ am instructed to 
say that the direction of such action is 
not yet determined, and if therefore you 
should de to outline a policy for the 
conduct of business looking to the con- 
trol of in some way or other, 
whether limitation of discount or 
would in your opinion 
(viz., the improvement 
the retail book 
ociation will most glad 
outline of a plan from you, 
due consideration before 
in the matter 
early reply is respectfully~ requested 
full answer to each question by re- 
to it by number particularly de- 
Yours respectfully, 
GEORGE P. BRETT, Secretary. 
No. 66 Fifth Avenue. 
The Weekly, 
on this letter, which it published last week, 
confines itself to what it calls ‘two im- 
portant considerations,” as follows: 


“The first, not stated in the letter, but 
evidently underlying it, is that publishers 
and booksellers alike must recognize the 
rights and interests of the public by mak- 
ing the future price lower than the pres- 
ent nominal price, and more on the level of 
the actual selling price of to-day. In other 
words, the price of a book should be prac- 
tically the present list price, with the usual 
10, 15, or 20 per cent. off, now given to 


ire 
the 
prices 
the 
that 
purpose, 


of 


conditions 


wer 
the 


an 
of 
the a 
such 


give it 


be to 
taking 

action 
An 


ferring 
sired. 


Publishers’ in commenting 





a complete rereading. 


} choicest of these 


cases | 


questions | 


trade,) | 
have | 
and will 





clergymen, teachers, and, in fact, frequent- 

ly to the public at large. That is to say, a 
$3 book should be priced at $2.50, and a 
$1.50 one at $1.25, and a $1.25 book at $i— 
taking into account always that the public 
looks to a round price in quarter dollars 
for books. A reform which should disre- 
gard the interests of the book-buying pub- 
lic by overlooking this consideration would 
be handicapped at its start. 

“The second is that a 25 per cent. dis- 
count is as large as can practically be held 
by the retail dealer. It is quite true that 
in many retail bookstores, particularly in 
those of small sales, this does not more 
than cover the present cost of dealing in 
books, tncluding the loss on dead stock or 
mistaken purchases. What*the trade has 
suffered trom already has been a large 
nominal discount, which has been really a 
small actual discount, and the only cure is 
In a moderate discount which shall strike 
the happy mean and be actually main- 
tained, 25 per cent. off is a third on the 
actual investment of capital; this is none 
too much for the bookseller, but it is as 
much as he can practically hold. We make 
this suggestion because there will un- 
doubtediy be a tendency on the part of re- 
tailers to press for a larger discount, and 
we trust the geestions here made may 
be thoroughly considered by the retailers 
before answering this specific query in the 
negative.” 

The Wedding Day.* 

In a most attractive binding will be found 
a somewhat unique book, a collection of 
wedding descriptions taken from novelists 
and poets, the whole being illustrated with 
reproductions of some of the best-known 
paintings of the same subject, including 
such artists as Fortuny, Hovenden, Leigh- 
ton, Fildes, Forbes, Rubens, and many oth- 
ers, which add very materially 
terest of the book. 

The volume, which is a remarkably good 
specimen of the work of the University 
Press, an attractive page, ard. will 
be found fascinating in its way; for, where 
the extracts—all of which are sufficiently 
long to the entire description of 
the wedding and its attendar® ceremonies 
are from a book with which weare familiar, 
each extract to bring the whole 
story back to us as freshly almost as would 
On the other hand, 
the story is entirely unknown, and 
perhaps even its author, we get a glimpse 
of its characters, at what is probably th= 
culminating point of the plot, 
that in either case the book found 
very attractive. 

Mr. C. F 
which 


to the in- 


shows 


cover 


seems 


when 


whole 
will 


be 


Carter, the compiler of the vol- 


ume, contains about SOU pages, says 
in his introduction that, while the wedding 
day the happiest episode in 
life, yet it is a subject of which artists and 


author 


is considered 


seem equally Having made 
through 

venture 
thous 


world, only 


wary. 
an exhaustive search avail- 

that 
in ex- 
hundred 
their 
avoided the 
while even 


wedding day is 


all 
able he 
many 
the 
and eighty have wedding incidents 
Poets, he thinks, 
subject even thoroughly, 
in the pages the 
seldom depicted. On the other hand, when 
the treated, it is often by the 
hand of a master of his chosen art, so that 
it has of suffi- 
cient volume the 
wedding-day masterpieces 
poet, and novelist. The illus- 
thirty-four in all, are the work 
of twenty-eight artists, while the poets are 
represented by about thirty 
cluding such well-known 

poems as the “ Wedding of 
John Alden,” Frederick 
Bridal,” part of 


records, 
of 
Istence 


to assert 


out the and paintings 


in about a 
us 
themes. have 
more 


novelists’ 


subject is 


been 
interest 


thought a matter 


to gather in one 
ol painter, 
trations, 


selections, 
incidents and 
Prisctila and 
The 
Build- 


in- 


Tennyson's 
Longfeliow's * The 
ing of the Ship,” Wordsworth's “ The Mar- 
riage Ceremony,” and Jean Ingelow's 
beautiful * Like a Laverock in the Lift." 

Mr. Carter tells us u great variety of 
weddings have been chosen from fiction for 
inclusion in this 
depict: 


volume, so as ww clearly 


The wedding 
mantic, the 


dramatic, 
sentimental weading, 
humorous wedding; in KEngiand, ILreiand, 
Scouland, Norway, Frence, ttaty, India, 
tuna, Japan, Austialia, and these United 
Slates, deineated by painters und writers 
OL both sexes in America and Europe. 


Lt 
n.ore 


the wedding ro- 


und the 


is, ol course, impossible to mention 
than a tew of Lhuse included in the 
volumes, but our readers will find Cownial 


G4ys weil Mlustraled by extracts trum such 


ANOLWOUU, 
ounver s 


wid Lavoriles 
yeautu 


as by hiciury 
“Plory of a wew 
luveretl biaie's Su- 
‘hrowuriuge s Neighvuur 
JacKwouou, Mrs. Sluwes ithe M As 
syyoulng, and the less well-khnowu ai 
iomual Wooing,’ by C. C. Abbott. 

Sume of the great novels of 
have yielded ricn truits, such 
sltrongty contrasted episodes of the urrest- 
ed marriage ceremony ol Jane Kyre, tol- 
lowed by its quieter consummation later 
on. The murriug Lorna Doone, the one 
contained in *' Suas Marner,” of Mr. Gilli, 
ot Roxy, and “ the litthe woman in “* Sev- 
enouks,” of Gella and Mr. John Rokesiith, 
of Dora and Doady, or of George and km- 
mie, to name a few only, ure equally inter- 
esting. 

Or, 
toms, 
Boyeseen's 
‘ bracebridge 
“The Bride of 
Licht Idylls”’ 
marriage of 
d’ Harmenthal 
zuc’s ** Country 
lrance. 

Strange surroundings are illustrated by 
W. Clark Russell's “* Marriage at Sea,”’ or 
by Schreiner’s ‘‘The Story of an Afri- 
can Farm,’ while it is impossible to 
close without mentioning such famous 
marriages as that of Loudon Dodd 
and Mamie or some of tne marrtage 
ceremonies from Charles Reade’s novels, 
which are old enough to seem new to many 
of the present generation. But the list 
would grow with each fresh glance at the 
book, and we can only recommend to our 
readers’ attention a unique attempt re- 
markably well carried out. 
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the world 
as the two 


ol 


showing 
Bjornson 


as strange 


* The 


marriage cus- 
Bridal March,” or 
Gunnar,’ for Norse life; 
Hall,” for Old England; 
Lammermoor," and “ Auld 
for Scotland, while Dumas’s 
Bathilde and the Chevalier 
and an extract from Bal- 
Vicar "' may well represent 
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*THE WEDDING DAY IN LITERATURE 
ART. Compiled by ©. F. Carter. New 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1900. $2. 
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Westchester Canty" 


The present history 
ty differs from the 
have 
of Bolton 
larly 
thing 
icles 
ana 


said 


of Westchester Coun- 
previous histories that 
similar ground, those 
and Scharf, in that it is particu- 
intended for reading Some- 
more than a collection of local chron- 
or historical facts ha: arrived at 
with s must be 
that 
tion of a 
derly, discreet, 

The Ce 


ite ly bot. 


covered notably 


popular 


been 
uch an inspiration it 
has been the 


at once 


the result formula- 


narrative continuous, or- 
and comprehensive. 
Westche 


and ors 


yuunty of 
inded 
wa create 
by the 
Provin« 


ter, as a defin- 
zanized political unit, 
Ist of November, 1683, 
isions of an act of the first 
New York, held 
the al Gov- 
ernor which formally marked off 
the into the twelve original coun- 
ties Of the aboriginal inhabitants very 
little is known they left no written 
record 20 present knowledge 
tends. They mentioned by Verrazano, 
the Frens in 1524. Henry Hud- 
son speaks of and their mantles of 
feathers and robes of fur, as 
Ruttenber, historian ef 
River Indi They were 
80-c: led wild men from 
Island of Manh: 
ration of 


ad on the 
proy 
ial A 
the 
Dongan, 


sembly of 


under aceninietrnon of roy 


province 


since 
far as ex- 
are 
h navigator, 
them 
does also 
the Hudson 
similar to the 
the entire 
ed 


dollar 


the 
ins 
whom 

purcha 
twenty 


ittan was for a 
onside 
value 


some four 
t recorded occupation of West- 
er land by settler 
about influ- 
ence Wis then p were 
ti irbul nt and 

much trouble 


white 
Dutch 
Indians 


an actual 
eso The 
The 
early 


tt from 
tramount. 
gave fhe 
In 1664 the 
and New 
The Philipses 
the Morrises, de 


colonists 
Ienglish conquest 
Amsterdam 
and the 
Peysters, 
Living 
3s, Clintons, 
ume to 


ok plac: 
New York. 
Cortlandt: 
Leys Schuy 
mans, Platts, Ha 
ers that are now n 
Then 
that w 
The 
new 
first is 


events 


became 

Van 
Jays, 
ters, Beek- 


lers tons, 


milton and oth- 
with 
names 


conjure 
new n and 
not at all spectacular. 

York Weekly Gazette, the 
the province, published its 
ue on Oct. 16, 17 The Colonial 
from 1765 to upon which the 
volume dwells are with portentous 
interest, a 
ble to see 


ippeared mes 
ere 
New 


paper of 


first 


W775 
crowed 
nd as one reads it is easily possi- 
the truth of the old saw that 
vents cast their shadows before.” 
The passage of the Stamp act fol- 
lowed by the celebration ‘ Non-Importa- 
tion Agreement,” which quickly led to the 
Stamp act's repeal. The Boston “tea 
party’ was duplicated with equal spirit 
New York under the 
of Liberty. The town 
sented in the 
from 1765 to 
who served for 


coming ¢ 


was 


and determination in 
auspices of the Sons 
ot Westchester was well repre 
Assembly during the period 
1775 by many of its citizens, 
lounger or shorter periods. 
The news of the battle of 
received on Sunday, April 23, 
pecple of Westchester residing along 
Boston Post Road from the express rider 
who had been dispatched to bear it as far 
as New York. Spread from mouth to mouth 
throughout the country, it everywhere in- 
tensified the smoldering passions which had 
been stirred by the local political events of 
the preceding few and the feeble 
colonists soon found themselves arrayed 
against the mighty mother The 
subject of preparing the Province of New 
York for defensive and off operations 
quickly taken up and prosecuted with 
t vigor. A most dramatic episode 
preliminary events of the Revolu- 
tands out boldly and sharply is 
Marinus Willett. New York 
born at White Plains, which was 
entre of much Revolutionary mil- 
itary ity. Washington had his head- 
quarters at White Plains in the 
House, illustrated in the Shonnard volume. 
Westchester found to be the 
etting for the figures of Benedict Arnold 
and Major André. In later times, 
after the war clouds had rollew® away, 
notables identified with the County of 
Westchester, among which are 
Vanderbilt, J. Fenimore Cooper, J. 
Drake, Washington Irving, Edgar Allan 
Poe, James K. Paulding, Horace Greeley, 
Samuel J. Tilden, and Chauncey M. Depew. 
The book is beautifully prmted, indexed, 
and bound, the text is carefully prepared, 
the paper is good, and it is altogether a 
most charming example of bookmaking 


Lexington was 
by the 
the 


1775, 


weeks, 
country. 


nsive 
was 
the utmo 
in these 
tion that 
the exploit of 
State was 
also the 

actly 


County ts 


long 
other 
are 
Cornelius 


Enfield, Connecticut.” 
writer of ‘‘ The History of Enfield" 
and reared In Hartford, Conn. In 
used to frequent the Athe- 
city and under the inspira- 
custodian, the Rev. Thomas 
Robbins, D. D., he drank in there a kind of 
and had given to his young 
that is now manifested in the 
work that, as the author 
by the traditions 
Icnfield's and 


The 
was born 
his youth he 
naeum in that 
tion of the 


romanticism 
life a trend 
publication of a 
ssed 


set forth, has pa 


raphies of elegant 


society 


and biog 
cultivated 
it is most 
in the present 
ning of Enfield 
tempt to settle the 


ting to read 
the 
first 

the 


interes as we may 
early begin- 
effectual 


falls, by 


volume of 
The 
land at 


at- 
the 
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®fHE HISTORY OF ENFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 
Vol. I. Compiled from all the public re 
of the town known to exist, covering from the 
ing to 1850. Carefully compared 
ed by the Town Clerk, together with the 
graveyard inscriptions and those of Hartford, 
Northampton and Springfield reeords which 
refer to the people of Enfield, 
Edited and published by Francis Olcott 
Cloth, large &vo. Gilt top. Rough edges. 
Pp. 969. 250 copies printed and bound. Lan- 
caster, Pa.; The Wiekersham [Printing Com- 
pany. 
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NEW YORK, 


was made in 1679, al- 
a few grants had been made 
1674, and a sawmill had been 
Freshwater by Major Pynchon, 
Indians 
was the season of land grants 
building of roads, the 
meeting houses, schools, 
Enfield was a Salem colony 
that grew up because of the encouragement 
ed, not only from Salem, but 
Springfield and Freshwater. 
thirty families there were when 
first came to be. They were a 
Only such 
in 1684 
was Margaret Peas 
of John Pease, Jr., 
3} afterward Josiah 
ived to the advanced age of 
She died in 1775. The fir 
in the settlement was Lot 
the Salem colonists, a 
who left 
town meeting 
was admitted 
to the act of 
having 


though 
early 


as 
as 


in 1675. It 
and of the 
of sawmills, 


receiy also 
Som 
Enfield 
sturdy lot in 
The first 
name of the 
the daughter 
and Margaret, his 


urvived, 
The 


wife. 
and 
-two 


married Cotton, 
ninety 
on who died 
Killam. He 
middle- 
16SS\ the 


town 


t per 


ized man, son. In 


held, and the 


privileges agre 


one 
wa 
to town 
the 
previously 
16S) Somers was 
Indians of the 
ublesome, 

implicity, 


enable 
Gereral Court, 
her consent 
ettled. The 
rumerous 
lived lives 
danger, 


given 


period were 
The settler 
often of 


of 
and 
much now deemed ¢ and 
and content. Civ- 
but the 


The origi 


ential, 
ilization was 
scemed fewer then than now 
inhabitants of Enfield not refhark- 
able for their skill or industry in agricult- 
ural employments. They sometimes experi- 
for want of the nec- 
of subsistence. 
And yet they prospered. Their 
in value and improvements in 
visible. European wars 
for produce and prices steadily 
vanced. The distilling business was intro- 
duced to a considerable extent and great 
encouragement to farming was thus 
ed. Mercantile business flourished, 
cash capital of the town beg 
late. The manufacture of 
received atten 
advanced with a rapid pace 
ons were introduced, 
mestic distilled 
into 
1795, now (1810-2 
all classes. 


less complex, vices 


were 


enced great privations 
means 


essary 


lands rose 
igriculture 
created de- 


mands ad- 


atford- 
and the 
an to ace 
and 
tion. I 
Plea 
and the 
spirits, which 
this town 
0) became 


imu- 
iron plow 
considerable suxury 
sure wag- 
use of do- 
first 


the year 


were 
about 
common among 
The records in the Committee 
that the men of Enfield in its early 
had their problems to solve, even as we 
have in our later days. The collection of 
taxes lagged then as now, notwithstand- 
ing the prevalence of the now superanuat- 
ed custom of receiving taxes in corn and 
other produce. Human 
the same as in our day. 
shades of life are seen with a 
now high and again low, in the book where- 
in were recorded the town acts, votes, &e 
It was a serious business then, *for exam- 
ple, to neglect civil duties, as there 
were penalties provided for the 
attend such functions as town meetings, 
spite of legal warning 
still persistent, then 
with power and authority 
every day of such neglect. 
and impertinent persons 
punished as the magistrate 
Each citizen s 


Book show 


days 


much 
lights 


nature 
The 


was 
and 


one's 


neglect 
the 
to collect 
Disor- 
like- 
fit to 
ixteen years of age 


was came con- 
5s. for 
derly 
wise 
designate. 
and over was expected at one time 
day's work each year to the 
or failing the day's work a 
should be an equivalent. 

dealt the 
turpentine, 


were 
Saw 


to give 
one township, 


sum of 


1702 a town meeting with 
of the 
persons were 
from taking it 
Commons, or, in point of fact, from any 
point nearer than two and a half miles 
from the town. A budget passed at a legal 
town meeting in Enfield, Jan. 6, 1756 or 1737, 
sheds much light upon the prevailing rate 
of wages and prices. A certain widow was 
granted £8 for school for an 
named period, year.) Several 
purchased at £2 5s., (for what 
one can only guess.) Labor was at 
of 2s. 6d. per day. For moving a 
“ye path " there was allowed 1s. 
One shirt cost 8s. 6d., and a coat 
In 1774 the tension between Great Britain 
and the Colonies begins to have reflections 
in the town meetings of Enfield, which is 
soon followed by appropriations for the 
equipment of Continental Army quotas, 
The work has been well and carefully done, 
and will have large appreciation at the 
hands of the limited few for whom it is in- 
tended. 
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the ever-fascinat- 
entitled All He 


late of 
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part 
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Ek. 8S. Gorham, 
Pott & Co., 
the 


ards 


most 
their 
new 


are 


subjects. 
author of 


spective story 
by the 
ing ‘*‘ Helen's Babies,’ 
Knew." There is also a ‘Dante Cal- 
ticularly appeal to students of the Floren- 
tine bard. It is accompanied with a series 
of Florentine devorations and reproductions 
of chalk drawings depicting in 
Dante's life, done by Blanche inus 
and printed in three colors. The most 
beautiful passages of the Bible have been 
for a volume entitled 
Treasury of the Bible,” while 
meditative books of the Autumn 
mendioned “Ascent Through 
tev. Griffith-Jones; ‘‘ The 
by Dean Farrar; 


seenes 


MceM 


* Golden 

among the 
may be 

Christ,” by the 
Life of Christian Service,” 
‘For Quiet Moments,” a book for devo- 
tional reading, by the Right Rey. G. H 
Wilkinson, and “ Faith and Practice,"" by 
the Rev. Canon Scott-Holland, with a 
by the Rev. Dr. Henry Lubeck, 
rector of Zion and St. Timothy Church, 
New York 
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Houghton, Muffin & Company’ 


NEW BOOKS 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 


1787-1800. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 950 pages. 
Large crown 8yo, gilt top, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; hali calf, 
gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, or levant, $6.50 

This book is uniform with Mr. Stedman's “ Victorian Anthology "’ in shape, 
design, and editorial detail. American poets are represented by their most 
characteristic poems, and biographical sketches of them are giv®. A full 
Introduction, including a survey of the course of American poetry to the end 
of the century, lends much additional interest to this specially valued book. 
Large-Paper E limited to 300 copies, produced in the best style of the 
Riverside Press. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol I. with a photogravure of a group of 
eminent American poets; Vol. Il. with a photogravure portrait of Mr. 
man. Price, $10.00 nes, 


THEODORE PARKER 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK With 
8vo, $2.00. 


A’ biography of one of the most 


lion, 


Sted- 


two portraits. Crown 
2d characters in American history. 
Theodore Parker was onez of the great preachers of his time, and one of the 
prophetic reformers. He was regarded as a dangerous heretic, but is now 
gladly recognized as one who was merely in advance of his day, a robust 
believer in all the essentials of religion, and a most interesting personality. 
Mr. Chadwick is peculiarly qualified to tell the story of his great life; and he 
tells it with a fine sense of proportion, with perfect sympathy, and with un- 
common literary charm. 


CENTURY OF ASERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1776-1876. By JOHN W. FOSTER, former Secretary of State for 
the United States. 8vo, $3.50. 

Mr. Foster is exceptionally qualified to write a diplomatic history of the 
United States. He has been longer in the American diplomatic service than 
any other man except John Quincy Adams. He has served as United States 
Minister in Mexico, Russia, and Spain; has been special Plenipotentiary to 
Great Britain, Germany, San Domingo, China, and Japan; and has been a 
member of the most important high commissions sitting in this country for 
many years. His book 1s one of great value, is enlivened by many personal 
Sketches, and is written in a popular style. 


NEW CABINET EDITIONS 


Complete Poetical Works of ROBERT BURNS, Sir WALTER 
SCOTT, and JOHN KEATS. Printed from new plates, with Indexes 
to Titles and First Lines, and fine portraits framed in an engraved 
border. Bound in a new and tasteful style, each L6mo, gilt top, 
$1.00; half calf, $2.25 ; levant, $3.00; tree calf, $3.50. 


Sold hy all bookszilers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston and New York 
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ECCENTRICITIES 
OF GENIUS 


By MAJOR J]. B. POND, 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL RACONTEUR 


A LITERARY PAR WITH DIS- 
RAELI’S FAMOUS ‘‘CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 


It contains Anecdotes, Tales, and Choice Biographical Bits Re- 
specting the Great Platform Orators, Preachers, Lecturers, Humor- 
ists, Explorers, War Correspondents, Authors and Actors of the 
Time. 


A MAGNIFICENT BOOK ON 


INCLUDING 
Gough, Talmage, 
Nye and Riley, 
Matthew Arnold, 
‘Ernest Seton- 
fifty 


Beecher, Wendell Phillips, Gladstone, Depew, 
Spurgeon, Bishop Potter, Julia Ward Howe, 
Twain and Cable, Stanley, Irving, Jefferson, 
Kipling, Crockett, Anthony Hope, Ian Maclarea, 
Thompson, Conan Doyle, Hall Caine and more than 
others living now or dead with renown on their names. 


A MAGniricEnt Octavo VoLuME oF Goo PAGEs. 
Beautifully bound and Illustrated with nearly 100 half-tone Engravings 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CoO., NEW YORK 


Publishers, 
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Before Election, Take One Copy 


The Trust Problem. 


Read it through. It won't change your vote, but it willtell you something about trusts. 

James B. Dill speaks in high terms of the book. The Chicago Evening Post calls 

it a remarkable study of the Trust Problem, The Phi/ade/phia Times says a reading 

of the book will do away with foolish campaign talk. CLOTH, £1.00. 
At all Bookseller oro 


pact ture, Paities & Co., Publishers. 
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CATALOGUE 


A beautifully illustrated list of new art books, illustrated juveniles and dramatic 
works, with colored frontispiece by William Nicholson, and designs by Maxfield Parrish, 
C. D. Gibson, Louis Rhead, A. B. Wenzell, etc., printed in colors will be sent free on 
application. 
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HERO AS MAN OF LETTERS. 


THE 


I MARK TWAIN. 


No American returning from a sojourn 


abroad has ever received a heartier wel- 


than that which awaits ‘“ Mark 


As an author he has long lived 


come 
Twain.” 
down the invidious reputation of a mere 
maker of jokes, which never should -have 
attached to him, since, even in his ear- 
earliest, 


the 
he 


lier, though perhaps not in his 


works there were, to the observant, 


signs of serious powers, Since then 


has had the right to echo Horace’s ques- 


tion, * What forbids to speak the 


in laughter?’ But since ** Tom Sawyer” 


and “ Huckleberry Finn” and “ Joan of 


Are” 
taking has evet 


nobody whose opinion is worth 
presumed to treat their 
author as “a droll.” U both 
sides of Atlantic his 
lished as the 


ers of the English language. 


mere pon 


the claim is estab- 


me of first of living writ- 


But it is not merely, perhaps it is not 


mainly, as an author that his country- 


men have now most reason to be proud 


of-him. It is an American who Las 


the 


far 


as 


shown that American standard of 


honor goes beyond the standard set 


commercial 


Am 


by the law. Many acts of 


honor have been done by 


which showed as high and scrupulous a 
was due from man to man 


Mr. 


not 


sense of what 


the by Clemens of 


for 


as assumption 


debts which he was legwally iia- 


ble. 


tion of a popular author makes his ex- 


But the conspicuousness of the posi- 


ample in such a matter more useful for 


edification to his own countrymen, and 


valuable to them as a vindica- 


National 


far more 


tion of the character abroad. 


to repeat with- 
‘Yankee 
this 
of 


which 


No foreigner will be apt 
old 

who 
of 


chastity of 


out shame the sneers at 


sharp practice remembers 


exhibition ‘that sensibility 


that 


signal 
principle, honor, 
feels a 

This is 
been given of 
George William 
self through his early manhood by 


stain like a wound.” 


not the first example that 


this chivalric sensibility. 


Curtis hampered him- 
car- 
the burden of debts contracted in 


but 


rying 


his youth, which not the law, his 


own compelled him to as- 


self-respect, 
‘sume. The very famous case of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott is not quite parallel, Seott did, 
indeed, 
make 

his debts, 


in two ye 


as his creditors acknowledged, 


“unparalleled exertions to 
and did 
ars. But 


his debts 


pay 


pay $200,000 of them 


were legally as 


had 


his 


they 
well as morally and they 


been incurred in large part through 


extravagance. It would be an un- 
to pick 
piece of behavior, as Scott’s undoubtedly 
But 


of behavior which Mr. Clemens 


own 


gracious task flaws in a 


was, and are not attempting it. 
the ideal 


has exemplified is so exemplary precisely 


we 


because it has shown that, as he himself 


has said it, honor is a harder taskmaster 
than the law. 
In 


tions "' Scott 


spite of his “unparalleled exer 


died in debt, and his estate 


for fourteen after- 


Mr. 


was not fre 


years 


while to Clemens has been 


the 


ward, 
the 


boon of seeing 


Like 


granted 
Vil- 


of his exertions. Longfellow's 


Blacksmith, 


world in the 
any man, 


whole 
not 


the 


* owes 


face 


ror he 


to be expected that the pride and 


It is 


admiration of his fellow-craftsmen will 


expression 
Authors 


suitable 
Why 


this 


arrange some public 
for 
Club take 


its 


itself should not the 


No 
will be 


up matter? welcome 


members can give him too 


the pride and admira- 


all 


warm to 
tion that 
men. 


express 


are shared by his countr 


It FRANCIS PARKMAN 


Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Irving, 
Parkman 
past 
said Various 
been Motley 


ing were the most popular, but 


these are our 1 rians of 


generations whose writin; be 


still to r 


may 


nain potent 


their fortunes. and Irv- 


Bancroft 


won perhaps the highest fame. Parkman 


truth | 





ature 


ricans | 
} soil, 
; unders 
} country. 


} a conflict 


has | 





fine | 


| death of Jumonville, 


success | 


| dom of 





| charm of 


have } 





rose slowly to his eminence; indeed, he 
searcely came into his own before old 
age had gathered round him; but chief 
imong them all stands Parkman now. 
Bancroft seems already threatened with 
least with 


Among all 


being superseded, or at re- 
maining no longer essential. 
historians, who have written in English, 
where, in fact, save in Gibbon, shall we 
seek for the of Parkman in 
originality of research, 
and of style, 


superior 
accuracy of 


or for 


statement charm 
that for Parkman's 


surely not in Macaulay, with his brilliant 


matter, equal 


fragment steeped in partisanship; not in 


Hume, with his chronic indifference to 


facts: not in Green, not in Stubbs; nor in 
Freeman or Froude. 
The of noticed 


biography Parkman, 


| elsewhere in this issue of THe SATURDAY 


Review, directs the wé6rld’s attention 
onee more to the extraordinary difficul- 
ties in which Parkman accomplished his 
work. With that 


virtually unable them at 


eyes so weak he was 


to use all in 


reading, and with other physical ail- 


ments, which for long periods often un- 
fitted 


work, he was nevertheless able in 


intellectual 
the 


him for any kind of 
course of a long life to add to our liter- 
monument 
How he 
plished so much we doubt if any one will 
The 


discovers 


its noblest among 


historical writers, accom- 


ever be able fully to understand. 


more one reads his books and 


the patient research among original and 


unprinted documents on which they are 


based, the more this marvel grows. Park- 


man entered a field of historical inquiry 


which no one had invaded before. It was 


absolutely virgin soil, and he constructed 


his narrative out of records stored away 


in the archives of families and States 


foreign as well as American. 


His field of labor was not only virgin 


but is of vast importance to 


the 
For more than a hundred years 


any 


tanding of history of this 


was in progress here between 
toreces Which make for Anglo-Saxon civ- 
the cne hand and for Freneh 


the 


ilization on 
the what 
Bill of 
and what Latin races have 
That 


was 


other; between we owe 


Magna Charta, the Rights, and 


trial by jury, 
preserved from the laws of Rome. 

traders. It 
the 


conflict began with fur 


continued by missionaries—on one 


hand Jesuits, on the other Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians. It involves the story 
of Frontenac, of the siege of Louisbourg, 
if the 


victory of 


batile of Lake George, and of the 
Wolfe on the Plains of Abra- 
It did not completely end until, at 
L-etroit, 


ham. 


only a few years before rebel- 


New 


the conspiracy of 


became rife in York and Bos- 


ton Harbors Pontiae 


was crushed vut. It was by these events 
that was worked out the problem wheth- 
North 


language 


er in America men should speak 


the of Shakespeare or the 
tongue of Voltaire. That moving chroni- 
cle makes up the eleven volumes of Park- 
man's history. 

Those 
histories as books of the finest romance. 
The 


happening 


books stand unrivaled among 


events he chronicled were events 


on frontiers; often at 


the 


mere 


trading posts; sometimes on shores 


of lakes where no one dwelt except say- 
the de 


where 


ages; again in forest, as at 


Great Meadows, Washington won 
his spurs as a soldier, and where, in the 
was fired the shot 
Parkman's set 
No 


by a 


which, in words, “ the 


world on fire.” volumes have ever 


been written historian which 


Americans ought to read with a more 


absorbed interest, or with their minds 


more completely charmed. 


It is not merely the theme 


all 


Which pro- 


this; the 
Father 


told, 


duces not savage 


martyr 
the 
the expedition of Pep- 


Jogues, not tales 


Bressani not 


perell, not Wolfe, crossing the St. Law- 


rence and Wishing to have been the au- 


thor of Gray's “* * on that momen- 


he 


of Quebee to win a 


tous night before the 


that 


scaled heights 


renown surely 
Park 


for the 


ought to last as well as Gray's. 


man’s style accounts vastly 


While he has the 


hatite: the winiw-or le 


all his books. 


restraint that ‘nin 


elevation 


the 


he has 
We see 


Something of g 


and picturesqueng 


the man of 


artist in 


raceful dignity pervades 


his pages and at times 


He has 


which 


they have gran 


deur. escaped many 
fell and 


orld has held Gibbon 


pitfalls of 
into Gibbon 


h the w 


style for 


whi blame 
ful. 
If Francis 


among 


hero 


Mark 


Parkman be not our 


men of letters dead, as 


Twain surely is among those living, 
where shall we find a better name to 
fill that place? 

THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 

In these days every fairly educated 
person of either sex is likely to read a 
foreign language with considerable ease 
and to write or speak it with some de- 
gree of fluency. It is a fascinating study 
for those who really feel its spell, and 
throws on one’s own language some of 


that 


‘contemporary 
the sage attributed to 
But it has its pitfalls for 


white light of 
that 


dry, 
pesterity " 
foreign travel, 
| the 
| impenetrable to mere reason or so elu- 
to 
the ways of speech peculiar to each of 
to 


overconfident. There is nothing so 


sive and misleading imagination as 


the peoples of the earth, and often 


each of many subdivisions of every peo- 


ple. The “ way of the eagle in the air 
is open and obvious compared to these, 
The intercourse of centuries, stimulated 
by the most powerful of human motives 
und aided by the constant advance of the 
means of communication, has done much 
to induce and enable peoples to under- 
but there remain in 
of difficulty in 


which the stranger is apt to stumble, if 


stand each other; 


every language areas 


rot to his own serious hurt, at least to 
the amusement of the natives for whom 
po difficulty exi 

For the edification and warning of our 
and in captious spirit, we 


readers, no 


take the liberty of caliing attention toa 





document recently issued, “in englich,” 


by the Hungarian Minister of Commerce, 
circulation in this country 


About Fa- 


intended for 
truction 
Native 


Countries of the Hun- 


and carrying “In 


vours Granted to Industrial Un- 
dertakeings in the 
Holy 
rate and is plainly prepared with the ut- 


Needless to 


garien Crovvn.” It is very elabo- 


nost care. say that in its 


construction it is intelligent. It is, how- 


liberally sprinkled with oddities 


ever, 


that leap to the eyes of American read- 


inferior in educa- 
One of the 
the 


ers who may be far 


tion to its translators. most 


conspicuous of these is division of 


syllables — “ proportio-nally,” * follo- 


wing,” * untou-ched,” “ Mi-nister,’ 


“wa-shing,” ‘‘ope-ning.”” The converse 


occurs in “costrates,” “ paperpulp,” 
and the like, while a com- 
the 


There is 


*‘ fancygoods,” 





pound is apparently undertaken in 


‘ trit-urating.” 
to 


hyphenating of 


a natural tendency economy, With a 


effect in such words as 


grotesque 


wich,” ‘ wether,’ “aditional,” and 
*teris."’ 

These may be less 
The 
| subjection to native idioms ‘s shown in 
the of 


which 


more or 


the Budapest printers, translator's 


constant recurrence “such 


which,” as “such distilleries pro- 


cognac.” Even distress is 
detected 


that 


duce greater 
in the following attempt 


for cattle fed 


to be 


to state stables from 


distillery products are exempt from tax, 


though not on ground belonging to the 


distillery: ‘But the exemption from 


taxes extends upon the buildings of sta- 
bles for cattle feeding belonging to spir- 


it distilleries even then, if these build- 


ings are not in connection with the prop- 


er manufactory-buildings, and are dis- 


tant from them, eventually on foreign 


ground, but the cattle in it are fed with 


, 


the products of the concerning factory.’ 

When real estate is bought to be used 
in part only for a favored industry, the 
transfer tax is remitted only on its es- 


timated value for such use. This rule is 


communicated as follows: “ Inasmuch 


as such immovables thus acquired to- 


gether with such immovables, whose ac- 


quisition of is to be shared with prop- 


erty entitled to exemption from 


fees, 


this exemption is to be fixed only rela- 


tively to the purehase-price concerned 


in the immovaples cf such as 


are to 


share in favours, or relating to the 


measure corresponding with the share of 


velue serving as a basis for the as- 


tne 
ment 

One ol 
arriag 

rates covering onl 

but is is confined 

explained 

tiona 

otl 

fsuch as lrans- 


HD othe: 





the af 
expleined 


Lbove-mention- 








| of the 











the work of | 


| as 





ed self-costrates are to be given generally 
in the form of drawbacks.” 

As we have said, we have not the 
least desire to bring the translators 
of the Hungarian Holy Crown into 
discredit. It is only too probable that 
of the documents of 
Government exhibit like miscarriages of 
zeal and industry. The moral of this lit- 
tle article, if it have any, is that thé 
correct rendering of 


some our own 


a foreign language 
demands a veritable 
in that 


“gift of tongues "’; 


direction at least “‘ reading and 


writing come by nature "—if at all. 
FATHER PROUT’S JOKES. 
The fact that the London 
Spectator was lately fooled into printing 


scholarly 


as an original French poem one of jovial 


Francis Mahony’s translations of fam- 


ous English verse into French so pure 


and fluent that 
much 


many people who knew 


about literature were misled by 


them in Mahony’s day, has occasioned a 


revival of interest in ‘“ Father Prout,” 


his literary jokes and fancies and his 


life. Francis Sylvester Mahony was one 


most ingenious, versatile, and 


amusing of Irish scholars. The son of a 
by 


ob- 


woolen manufacturer, and destined 


his practical father for the law, he 


stinately stuck to 
to 


his youthful determi- 


nation become a Jesuit, and secured 


sufficient distinction im that religious 


order to receive some caustic abuse in a 


book denouncing Jesuits and Jesuitism 


by the 


Roche-Arnaud in 


published 
Abbé 


at Florence 


and bigoted 


1826. 


learned 
A quarrel 
led to his expulsion from the 
order, and then he studied for the priest- 
hood, but literature was his forte and to 
that he gave the best years of his life. 
His 


Prout, to whom he 


imaginary Irish priest, Father 
attributed most of his 
had 
life, but the priest of that name Mahony 
had 


boyhood 


prose and verse, an original in real 


Known at his 
and 

of 
ap- 
1832. It 


3entley'’s 


Watergrasshill in 
the 
the 


was not man of rich 


varied learning first installment 


whose purely fictitious “ reliques’ 


peared in Fraser's Magazine in 
Was in the very first number of 
of Dickens 
was the editor, in 1837, that the French 
of the 


has 


Miscellany, which Charles 


with which 
The 
This 
Beaumanoir," 
the 

* Burial of 


poem appeared one 


young men of Spectator just 


been misled. was entitled ‘ Les 


de 
serted 


Funerailles and was 


gravely as to be 
Wolfe’s famous 
Moore.” It 
‘ Father 


amusement of 


original of 
John 


Sir 


was one of many literary 
the 
and 


original 


Prout" invented to 


jokes 
his contemporaries 


its recent acceptance as an 


French poem by a review as old, at least 
the 


Athenaeum, to which Mahony 
of 
that 


contradictions and explanations of state- 


was a contributor almost to the day 


his death in 1866, proves once mort 


ments once printed are always more or 
that droll 


‘familiar quotation "— 


less ineffective. 


For instance, 


old yarn that the 


“Though lost to sight to memory dear” 


was a line in a poem printed in The 


Magazine for Marines, originally started 
as a seemingly obvious joke about thirty 


years ago, will still come to life occa- 


sionally in the most unexpected places. 


AN OPINION OF 
the 


London Daily 


ISSEN. 
writers of 


lately 


“leader ”’ 
News has 
the 
to 


One of The 
inadvert- 
stirred ire of the English 
not 
He 
* Hedda 


Edmund Gosse 


up 
led 
profitable, controversy, 


that 


ently 


Ibsenites and an amusing, if 
very wise or 
Ibsen's 


merely remarked 


Gabier" is “ drivel.” 
one of the translators and 2xpounders of 
the Norwe 


was the 


rian imist to the British, 


pes 
against the 


Ibseni 


first to protest, not 


leader writer’s objection § to “m, 


but to his rude manner of saying what 
he \, a eve 

prefers to write 
and Mr 


son French 


stish 
bavo de M. Ge 


ely that 


troubk 


Nobody 
used in 
and ms 
the con- 


r of 
not growing 


worst of it in 


'§ followed his lette 


certainly 
England, and there are 































































Sy SSS ays a as Spee =fa; foe 
* 


ee 


“ 
some prominent names signed to the | 


communications upholding the leader | his sleeve at the rough places which his 
writer’s view if not always his language. | inexperienced hand had lacked the ¢ 
And there are not a few who think | smooth! 


* drivel’ just the word, The glamour of success, is it not blind 


Surely Mr. Gosse’s assertion that the ing? 
dislike of England and the English in | lar 
Continental Europe is largely due to the 
“insufferable rudeness " with which the | noticed 
London press habitually treats foreign fame! 
opinion on questions of taste and judg- | Mr. 


ment is a little overdrawn, It is hardly | upon it, long before the average 


conceivable that contemporary English could have discerned it, and if to-day his 


criticism of art and letters has any such 


wide influence in Europe. As for Ibsen 


he has nearly lived his life and nearly really 
about 


finished his work, which is certainly not 


wholesome food for babes. That any of 
| 


it is actually “drivel” many unpreju- 
diced persons will always deny, but 
English prejudice and insularity are not a 
a sign of English weakness and a strong 


} 
dislike of the doctrines of Ibsen and the 
sort of studies of social life to which he | 
has devoted much of his time and talent | - 
is not a sign of particularly bad taste. | 





WOMAN’S HIGHER EDUCATION. | for 


The topie of higher education for wo- by 
a - . ir 
men was discussed with true Gallic pas- ; 
the 
sion at the recent conference of students 
| erary 
in France. Women were not admitted to | bein 
the sessions, but the men voted without | 4, 


hesitation and with what the political re- | qecetur 


porters call a “hurrah” for the opening | ers, 


of all branches of higher and secondary ) ers 
' 


education to women. In this country | @ttention 
the feeling in favor of such opening has | music 
versation 
had 
| subjects 


been growing fast in recent years, in 
spite of the strenuous opposition of those 
who hold that advanced learning unsexes 


women and robs them of their charm. 


| wrote 


This argument has fallen into disrepute 
| 


among thinking men, who are quite un- | It 


| 


able to perceive how the Widening and | this 


deepening of woman's culture can cause | Kind 
peared 


her to be a less desirable companion to 
man. Woman herself claims, with the 


best of reason, that if she were educated 


lished on other 


as man is there would be no apparent |, 
ing 


difference in the intellectual powers of | 


the two sexes. 


ing open their doors to women. But |ora 
there is something else quite as essential | cian by 
Antonin D 


! 
as this. The primary schools for women | by 


need remodeling. The foundations of an 


erroneous education are laid in them. 


| they 


Thousands of girls are sent to primary 


read. 
| 
| The 
Krehbiel's 


schools in which fashionable functions, 
Buch as dances and receptions, are 


thought more of than serious study. But 


} 


even encouraged prevalence in these | studies of music, and not only 


schools of the old-fashioned idea that a | in 


girl's career is complete when she is ms 





ried. The whole thought of these schools 


seems to be to make a girl superficially 


the growth of ¢ 


attractive, or, in plain words, accom- 


taught to twitter a little nonsense about 


German—generally not well—and_ to | general 
dance. Also girls are taught at many | paper 


of these schools to play upon the piano 


| 
> : | 
in a heartless and technically imperfect 
style and to sing in a manner not to be | 


tolerated on earth. —There is a general 
feeling that the whole business is not 


serious and that nothing about is to have 


the primary schools that the higher edu- | unlikely 


cation of woman seems to be something | @ttracted 
| topies in these days 


apart from her nature. One has only | 
to think of the thousands of girls into 


the general public 


whom the idea is instilled that learning 


of a solid sort is unnecessary for them 
to see that a change must be made in the 


lower school before the higher education 


| To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


| columns 





1 have 


of woman can be taken as a matter of ‘If the 
course, as that of man is. cient 
— | was the religious 
THE BIRTH OF DEFTNESS. | recognized 
Ve t 


sequel to “Sentimental Tommy,” says: 


“Like all Mr. Barrie’s work, this new ey 
we 


-tale is written with a deft, smooth touch | emblem: 


else 


Now, Without wishing to question Mr. 


Barrie's undoubted charm, and with no Memphis, Tenn., 
In 
that referenc 
jam Morris, 
what minute it is in a writer's career Longmans, 


begrudging of the praise that is most 
justly his due, let us ask each other just 


that he acquires the “ deft, smooth touch show 
religious beticf 


that carries a charm in every word"? 


present day in the innocence of his heart , deep 
putting forth a book that was written in | Mture 


his 'prentice days, and would not the | of 


NEW YORK, 





though Barrie himself were laughing in 


it is to praise the popu- 
f to-day whom your individ- 
would have passed by un- 


ual judgment | an idea of taking orders, and that the one 


| book above all others which exercised an 
| important influence upon both these life- 


| long friends, as well as upon the set to | and the publication has had to be 


novel 
first work of a J. M. Kellie, only the ; in the middle of the present century, to 
discriminating i 
seventy-five, 
noticed 
every 
It is so easy, s 
well-established 
hard, 


cover deftness for ourselves! 


reputation, 


{and honor, his premature gravity, his al- 





MUSIC AND THE MAGAZINES. 
» privilege of 
| DAY 
| attention to the iact that the art of music 


to general 








of literary publication 


» Cinderella 


| musik entertainment 


| place in 


remember - } reform being best effected from above 1 fiction with greate 


literary magazines, 





ing 


magazines 
| must be of the most 
catch 
Universities in this country are throw- | What 
necdotal sketch of one prominent musi- 


* Tschaikows 





their 


; Ought to intimate to magazine editors 


worse than this is the permitted and | there widespread desire for informing 


for articles 


. | undeniably 
cially 
| dissemination information 
» for music among the 
people are large and constantly 
plished, but never educated, She is | The newspapers 
| mind the news value of such musical com- 
English literature, to speak French and | ment 


and in the second, it does not directly 
the demand of newspe; 
magazines, 
ments 
| the 
} they would be properly placed. 

That 
a lasting purpose. | be doubted 


information 


would find readers can hardly 
magazines 
It is because of this frivolous spirit in | erary essays of the highest class, 


when music is such ; 
important part of the mental recreation of 





| WILLIAM MORRIS’S RELIGIOUS BE- 


of THE SATURDAY 





authority, 
n 

A reviewer, speaking of J. M. Barrie's | works 
his prose 
standpoln 





which T have 
+ seem to be written from the 
Christian, 


as literary 
{ os im not as well 
that carries a charm in its every word. poetical work as I should like to be, 


| form no opinion from that 


acquainted with his 


MeCRACKEN 


pmos 
Might we not imagine the Barrie of the graphs which make one feel certain of the 
underlying 
the convention 
Christian, 

principles seem 


perhaps not 


that his 
whole herd of reviewers fall down and , peen 


worship it for its “deft touches,” even | words; but such was the man’s honesty 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1900. 705 





—— : aD 


rege he tak Dig hint rot ec | THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 
possibie for him to use iristian Pie 10ns 


and emblems as literary material. | VIEW. 


Morris as a boy at Marlborough College This week we had expected to 


fe st oroughly der e influence of | . 
fe ee eeeenene Seer nee meee publish Mrs. Seton- Thompson’s book 


the Anglo-Catholic movement that he left 78 oo 
chool a convert to its doctrines. It wit| 4 Woman Tendesfoot,” and had 


| be remembered, too, that both Morris and | prepared 5,000 copies as a first edi- 


Burne-Jones had gone up to Oxford with | tion, but even the imperfect sample 
| Shown to the booksellers brought us 
{orders for more than this number, 


Which they belonged, was “The Heir of | postponed for two weeks until an- 
Redelyfte, which is either almost un- | other 5,000 is off the press. 


known to the present generation, or rele- P * ai 
gated to the Sunday school Mbrary class This week’s publications are: 


and counted among children’s books Yet | NEWEST ENGLAND. 
By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD, 


The author has prepared an authoritative 
explanation of the workings of these exten- 





this book more than to any other, it Is 
aid, may be traced the religious ideas and 





social enthusiasms of the time. We are | sions of democracy in a volume in which 
r informed {he has done for the Celonies what Mr. 
on - Bryce did for our institutions in his ‘** Amer- 
he oung ier > he nov t} S ’ : "Weal 
Ch youn hero of the nove 1, with hi fcah Commonwealth Size, 6x% Fully 
overstrained conscientiousness, his chival- A : See »- 
; } illustrated Price, $2.50 
reus courtesy, his intense earnestness, his 


eagerne for all such social reforms as | THE WILD ANIMAL PLAY. 


might be effected from above downward, 
his high-strung notions of love, friendship, By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. 


This little drama for children is rather an 
apotheosis of Molly Cottontail,"” bringing 
in the Mustang, Redruff, Lobo, the foxes, 


| most deliquescent piety, was adopted by 
| them as a pattern for actual life, and more 








trongly, perhaps, by Morris than by the | ang all the others, who have become our 
rest, from his own greater wealth and personal friends through the author 00KS 
more aristocratic temper ind lectures Size, 5x7!'4; illustrations and 
Morris was originally a High Churehman music. 50 cents, _ 
| of a pronounced type, but gradually the % 
| aspirations awakened by the “ Heir of | WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, 
Redelyffe” took the form of elaborate Hunter and Explorer. 


elf-culture and social regeneration; grad- | By W. EDWARD OSWELL. 


ually, too, art and literature, from being The life story of the famous explorer 


considered merely the handmaids to relig- | whom Livingstone declared “the best friend 
ion, came to be considered as worth pur we had in Africa Size, Oxy, many illus- 
trations. 2 vols, Price, $2 net 


| suing for their own sake, not for money 


alone, but as the best means of realizing INTELLIGENCE IN PLANTS 
ssi Which, planned at first on mona = AND ANIMALS. By THOMAS 








line gradually broadened into that of 

ocial brotherhood. For it must be re- G. GENTRY. 
membered that in Morris's undergraduate A new edition of the author's “ Life and 
- tr or oe wnt ] it tesciv 
days he seriously thought of devoting the Imm rtality.”” An unusual and impressive 
| é * collection of strange and curious facts 
fortune which was afterward swept away | from the life of animals and plants, which 
to the foundation of a monastery, uch m to bear out Mr. Gentry claim for 
1 them of ue gher order of intelli- 
|} ideas being much in the air and widely di osahvtpes much high ae fer wap lt 
sence enerally allotted them. Size, 


|} cussed at that time li) illustrations Price, $2.00 net. 


& It is well worth while to follow all shy A Wom AN OF YESTERDAY. 


after events of Morris's lite in the light of | 
“AT , 

these early impulses and resolutions. Hi By CAR*LINE A. MASON. 
Socialistic period, during which time, at A novel of strenuous but broadening re- 
ligious life by the author of ‘* A Minister of 
‘ : | the World The essentially religious basis 
he tried to carry out his ideas as to social | of American character has never been told 
earness or keener 


human interest. Size, 5 ix! Price, $1.50. 
downward, shows at least strong ethical eagle. . 
Christianity; while his great feeling of pity | A PRINCESS OF ARCADY. 
for the helpk n s, and his By ARTHUR HENRY, 


| great personal sacrifice and financial los 








s of the mas 








rong desire for their elevation, ould hard Mr. Henry has here written an altogether 
| ly have been experienced by an irreligiou unusual and very charming idyll The book 
} man. Moffic’s idea of Socialism is best | IS perhaps nearer to ‘* Paul and Virginia ” 
| 


in its calm and pure idyllic atmosphere 
. than anything which has appeared in a 
ddress over the body of one of the vic- long time. Size, 5%x8%. Price, $1.50, 


|} tims of * Bloody Sunday"*: | IN HOSTILE RED. 


| Our friend who lies here has had a hard 


| life und met with a hard de uth: and if so- By J. A. ALTSHELER, 


shown by a short extract from a funeral 









ciety had been differently constituted, hi } A bright romance of the Mormouth cam- 
life might have been a delightful, a beau- | paign. The partisan leader, Wildfoot, and 
tiful, and a happy one. It is our business his extraordinary exploits, and the battle 
to begin to organize for the purpose of | of Monmouth, where the le heat was 
| Seeing that such things should not happen; | almost as deadly as the l fill the 
j to try a make this earth a beautiful and | story with dramatic incidents, Size, 514x 


happy ce | 8%. Price, $1.50, 


It would be possible to give extract after 


extract from these volumes in proof of our NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS WILLBE: 


issertion that Morris was essentially 


deeply religious man, but space forbids, | GILBERT PARKER’S The Lane 
and it is only possible to refer readers to | That Had No Turning. 


{| the Mackail life itself; adding that Morris‘s 
Saskia eu: duke ecciilaa tesa Maen \IAN MACLAREN’S (Ds. John 





from the 


narrowing influence of the world, so that | Watson’s) Church Folks, 


he might look at things “ bigly and kind- GOLF DON’ TS. By H. 5. Fitz- 


ly," was so well borne out that his whole ’ 
life would seem but another and tacitly Patrick. 
‘xpressed proof of William Morris's essen- |CROCKETT’S The Stickit Min- 


tial faith in religion, 


THE LIFE OF HENRY GEORGE. 
LAST WEEK’S SATURDAY REVIEW. 
It may interest readers to know that of 


CONRAD'S Lord Jim. A Novel. 
last week's number of THE SatuRDAY RE- HOWARD PYLE’S Illustrated 
VIRW 15,000: Copies were printed: aa: the Edition “The Man with a Hoe.” 


first edition. This is the high-water mark | 

reached in circulation by Tue SatTurRDay MISS SILBER AD’S A Lady of 
Review. The supply of copies having been } Dreams. 

| exhausted on Tuesday, a second edition has A collection of good books we are 


| since been printed. | proud to publish, 
It may be added that the same number of 


THE SaturRpAY REvieEwW contained seventy- PS.-- THE WORLD’S WORK, 


one columns of publishers’ and booksellers’ 

advertising In this statement the column | Our NeW magazine, will be on 
is reckoned as of THE New Yor«K TiMgs’s | 

main sheet length. Measured by ‘TuE | sale next Saturday, Oct. 20. 
SATURDAY REVieEw's length, the total would 


be 4 2-3 columns. | Leabe ycur order for it now. 


| ister’s Wooing. 





Ture SATURDAY REvIEW is only four years 


& | DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


After Thirty-Eight Years. | 34 Union Square, New York. 


| 
| Cher Citoyen Editor | é 
Splendid! SatuRDAY Review | 
Forty Pages! (And New York TIMEs,) 








Gaillard for the Webster Free Library, 
P enry I ipziger for the Aguils wis 
(Book lore of ages) of all Climes Dr. Henry M. Leipzig or the Aguilar Li 
. : a brary, the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. McMahon 
Keeps me posted! (Old World and New) | : f : 7 
| for the Cathedral Library, and Charles C. 

Burlingham for the School Board. 
| A meeting of the Long Island Library 
| Club was held at the Adelphi Academy, 
| 


On Hemisphere and Continent 
Just think of it! (Only One Cent!) 
Proving (R) Evolution ts true 

In Education's Thought extant! 








With Wesley, Raymond, and Jerome, corner of Lafayette Avenue and St. James's 

1 Times began (In Sixty-Two) | Place, Brooklyn, on Thursday afternoon. 
Reading Abroad, well as at Home | About seventy-five librarians were present. 

| What one Live Newspaper can do. ; “ The Resources of Brooklyn Libraries " 


was the subject of the afternoon, and the 
meeting proved a very helpful and inter- 
esting one. 


Congratulations (Up to date) 





On Exposition Times Checkmate! 
| 


| Acknowledged fixture, (Paris, France,) 


Linotype, Graph, Phone, Hoe, advance, | The Robert Hoe Medal. 
Since Franklin opened Press Club Gate! 
GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN, 
Miils Palace, Naw York, Oct. 7, ‘Ov 


An owner of one of the bronze medals 
struck for Mr. Robert Hoe in commemora- 
} tion of the birth of Gutenberg, the father 
—-— — | of modern printing, has communicated with 
Local Library Clubs. | THe SATURDAY REVIEW to make corrections 
| in a deseription of the medal recently pub- 
lished in these columns. 








The first regular meeting of the New 


York Library Club for the current season The obverse side of the medal bears a 
| was held last Thursday afternoon at the | pust of Gutenberg, with the inscription 
| rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- |“ Johann Gaensenfleisch, vulgo Gutenberg. 


| elation, Twenty-third Street and Fourth | Born in Mainz, Germany. Betw. 1398 and 


' sanua The general « a vot. | 1400." On the reverse side is a relief rep- 
Avenue. The general subject of the meet resentation of the statue of Gutenberg by 


| ing was “ The Relations of the Libraries | Ralph Goddard, which stands over the door 
; of New York City to Its Educational De- | of the Hoe establishment in Grand Street, 
| partment.’ The following speakers took this city lhe inscription on the reverse 


: , : side is ‘The First American statue oj 
part: J. Norris Wing spoke for the New Crataertsaner: lsrected in New York by ‘ 


| York Free Circulating Library, Edwin W. Hoe, 1800."" 











HINTS FROM THE MAILBAG. 


That Honeymoon Joke. 


ARTHUR LUMLEY, New York, refer- 
ring to Mr. Gregory's ‘“ honeymoon joke,” 
writes: “In Tue Saturpay Review of 
Sept. 29 ‘ Veritas’ states that he is ‘re- 
luctant to contradict a gentleman of Mr. 
Arthur Lumiley’s veracity.’ 

Oh, ‘tis pitiful 

In a whole city full 
person endowed with a 
so delicately wrought and exquisitely sen- 
sitive organism, and at the same time be 
so bold and brassy as in one breath to 
proclaim a man a gentleman of veracity, 
and in the next to stigmatize him as an 
unmitigated Har. This * Veritas’ doe in 
his He is careful, however, to take 
safe shelter behind a mask. There are 
those who could call this contemptuously 
cowardly, but then ‘love of truth’ is the 
worrying factor in the brain of * Veritas.’ 

“Notwithstanding his counter cerebral 
characteristics, I reiterate that I originated 
the ‘honeymoon joke.’ I have a witness 
in Bronson lIloward The story by the 
Seotech ftather of ‘ Veritas,’ I think may 
he safely ascribed to the inspiration of 
hot Scotch whiskies taken in too coplous 
and rapid After all, I am in- 
clined to forgive ' Veritas’ for his base 
aitack on my veracity, and the deeper 
baseness of making it from ambush, on 
the surpassing grotesqueness of 
his humor. What can be more humorous 
than his proof of the antiquity of the 
‘honeymoon joke’ by showing that An- 
tony and Cleopatra made it a frequent 
and merry topic of talk and that Adam and 
Eve found in the story such a fund of 
merriment that they forgot the worries of 
breaking up housekeeping in their charm- 
ing home at KEden-on-the-ERuphrates? I 
have the my studio to prove 
my point, obliged to conceal 
my identity bigh-sounding nom 
de plume.” 


there can live a 


note 


account of 


evidence in 
and am not 
under a 


Roseville, N. J., 
says: ‘ The 
somewhat 
principle 
under the sun, the 
may date back to the 
Garden of Eden, for aught anybody knows, 
but the Seotch version thereof handed 
down by the father of ‘ Veritas’ has such 
a remote resemblance to the jeu d’esprit 
which originated with Mr. Arthur Lumley 
repeated almost verbatim in Mr, 
Gregor} book, that it can hardly be said 
to have any bearing upon the question at 
issue. I happen to know that the ‘ honey- 
moon joke’ published with Mr. Lumley’s 
illustration was strictly original with him, 
and that he had never heard or seen any- 
thing like it before. He made it clear that 
no less an authority than Bronson How- 
ard, the dramatist, could verify his state- 
ment regarding the inception of the joke, 
ond that ought to be enough to satisfy any 
ene inclined to be incredulous in the mat- 
ter.”’ 
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point 
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More Long Words and Sentences, 


HARTWELL, Brooklyn, 
The letters regarding ‘ Bis- 
Word,’ with its forty to 
etters, according to different 
mide brit to my mind the tIn- 
| took when a student at Amherst in 
venties on finding a Greek word with 
hundred and seventy-six letters in it, 
as many as there are verses in the One 
Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm. Any of 
ders may find it in the centre of 
f Liddell & Scott's Greek Lexi- 
ins ‘hash,’ and is found in one 
Aristophanes, if I remem- 
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* NEW YORK, 


language? I do not find it in the Standard 
or other dictionaries accessible to me.”’ 


WYLLYS BENEDICT of New York, also 
writes: “ Your correspondent, Silvanus J. 
Macy, in THe SATURDAY Review of Sept. 
22, mentions a sentence of Lamartine's 
containing 444 words. In ‘La Maison de 
la Vieille,’ by Catulle Mendés, (Paris, Char- 
pentier, 1894.) on Pages 183-5, occurs a 
sentence of 749 words. 

‘As to long words, how ts this for a pos- 
sibility in forty-seven letters, which cer- 
tainly has an intelligible meaning, viz., 
quasipseudoantitranssubstantationalistical- 
ness?"’ He increases Mr. Lesser’s contri- 
bution by 38 letters and submits: ‘ Hotten- 
totenstrattertrottelmutterattentiterlatt e n- 
gitterwetterkotterbeulelratle — sevendy- 
seven letters. The explanation of this (al- 
leged) word was given, I believe, in one of 
the New York papers about last March.” 


Fr. Cc. G., Arlington, N. J., “ Your 
contributions in re long words seem to be 
flying wide of the mark in seeking foreign 
languages, as the examples given should 
undoubtedly be hyphenated at least, and in 
that line the Russian language excels. In 
the good old English of my boyhood 
‘Philoprogenitiveness’ was cited as the 
legitimate word the English pro- 


says: 


duced.” 


Cc. F. VIERGUTZ, Jr., Brooklyn, sends 
the following in illustration of long words: 
Ordering by the Card.—Diner (to restau- 
rant waiter)—What have you got for din- 
ner? 

Waiter Roastbeeffricasseedchickenstew- 
edlambhashbakedandfriedpotatoes college 
puddingmilkteaandcoffee, 

Diner ive me the third, fourth, fifth 
sixth, cighteenth, and nineteenth syllables. 

Tid-Bits. 


George Gantzer, New York, fearlessly an- 
nounce * Your correspondents of last Sat- 
urday’s Times are mistaken about the long- 
est word in the German language. It is 
* Constantinopolitanischerdudelsackfei fen- 
machergesellenherbergsvater,’ and contains 
twenty-three syllables and _ sixty-six let- 
ters.” 

“E. C. A. W.,"” New York, submits: 
“* Geheimeroberappellationsgerichtsraths- 
untersecretaersassistent,’ (sixty-one letters,) 
tant Under Secretary, to the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Appeals, in Celle, in the 
Province of Hanover, Germany, is a posi- 
tion which in 1880 paid $350 a year.” 

“KE. S. S.,"" New York, showing that “ ev- 
ery cloud has a silver lining,”’ writes: “I 
propose to give you an example showing 
the other and better side of the medal. The 
English proverb says: ‘ Where there is a 
will there is a way '—nine words, twenty- 
eight letters. The translation in German 
reads: ‘ Willenskraft Wege schafft ’—three 
words, twenty-three letters, and a flawless 


rhyme! 


“J. S. Mcc.,"”” Washington, says: ‘' Your 
correspondents, ‘A. B.,’ in Tur Satunpay 
teview of Aug. 18, and ‘ Spirandi 
cultas,’ in that of Aug. 25, have opened up 
questions of syntax and style more interest- 
ing than the mere arithmetical computa- 
tion of the length of sentences used by 
different authors, 
“*A,. B.’ refers to the long sentence in 
the ‘declaration’ of the Secretary of the 
American Publishers’ Association in THE 
SATURDAY Review of Aug. 11, as ‘ rivaling 
the sentences of Sir William Temple, and 
beating hollow Macaulay's of 125 words in 
his essay on Leigh Hunt.’ This might give 
a wrong idea of the length of Macaulay's 
sentences. The reference was to an 
treme exception to his general style. 
sentences were mostly short, which 
to add greatly to the 


eX- 
His 
seemed 
piquancy of his essays, 
leading Jeffrey, the great Edinburgh re- 
viewer, to ask him, * Where did you get 
that style?’ It is evident from the ‘ Tem- 
ple y that Macaulay cultivated care- 
fully tyle; but there was something 
more than short sentences at the bottom of 
it As the old saying goes, he had the root 
ot * matter in him, 
se Diffieultas’ (why uch 
eudonym?) inquires if any ean 
sentence of 218 words in Gordon's 
Tacitus.’ I had thought to the 
challenge and to point with some pride to 
Jeffrey's review of Hazlitt's ‘ Shake- 
in which there is a sentence of 
than word and to the 
review of Bi lleber's 
there is a longer sentence; 
Mr. McCann in THE 
of Sept. 15 to Rufus Choate seems 
all possible competitors. 
ie sentence of Macaulay's referred to 
ins, I think, eight ‘ ands That 
» in the publishers’ ‘ declaration’ might 
with very 
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* India,’ 
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sen- 
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verbal alterations, which would have 
render the meaning plainer Th 
tence of 218 word Gordon's ‘ Tacitu 
somewhat whittled down in Bohn’ 
d knocked all to piece in Murphy 
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Hlence the | 
among historical pub ition 
Now, what do I find on inves 
Why, that Father O'Conor has 
of wha crities and historians 
crime.’ His edition, without giving 
hint to the reader of a departure from 
text, mutilates, alters, and 
polates genuine passages, and in several 
instances deliberately omits—again without 
notification—important portions of the nar- 
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rative. That this statement may rest on 
authority other than my own, let me refer 
you to reviews of the volume contained in 
The Messenger of the Sacred Heart Maga- 
zine of August, and in The Ave Maria Mag- 
azine of Sept, 22, the former periodical con- 
doning and the latter severely censuring 
the reverend gentleman's performance. 
These magazines give us to understand (as 
we should have supposed) that the ‘ crime’ 
was dictated by an anxiety to avoid * giv- 
ing scandal’ and ‘to omit things not con- 
ducive to plety.’ 

“Will you not agree with me that the 
affair is unpardonable? I should like your 
opinion, as an authority in matters liter- 
ary, upon the following question: Can an 
editor, without warning the reader, mu- 
tilate and interpolate a text and still re- 
main an honest man, unless excused by 
woeful ignorance? I am quite certain there 
are other schools of morality among the 
Catholics besides that to which Father 
O’'Conor belongs, and my fear is that 
many le familiar than myself with the 
principles of Catholic teaching will take 
this gentleman as a representative of his 
Church. In common fairness, let it be said 
emphatically that he does not represent the 
Catholic ideal of ethical conduct in the 
world of letters. No doubt he is well-inten- 
tioned, but he must beware of attaining his 
end by improper means,” 


Patchwork Verse. 

Dr. THEODORE F. WOLF, Sueccasunna, 
N. J., writes: ‘ Looking over my file of 
Ture SaturRDAY Review the other day I 
noticed some stanzas of ‘ patchwork verse’ 
which reminded me of others which I saw 
years ago. I quote them from memory: 

A MEDLEY. 
“*The moon was shining silver bright; 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow; 


When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Exclaim'd, ** Now don't be foolish, Joe!" 


“* An hour passed on—the Turk awoke, 
A bumble bee went thundering by, 
fw hover in the sulphur smoke, 
And cast its pall upon the sky. 


“* Tis echoing axe the woodman swur 
He was a lad of high renown; 

And deep the pearly caves among 
Giles Scroggins courted Molly Brown. 


** Loud roars the wild inconstant blast, 
And cloudless sets the sun at even, 

When twilight dews are falling fast, 
And rolls the thunder drums of heaven 


“*Oh! ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
By torch and trumpet fast array'd, 
Beneath yon ivy-mantled tower, 
The bullfrog croaks his serenade. 


“** My love is like the red, red rose; 


He bought a ring with posy true; 
Sir Barney Bodkin broke his nose, 


yee 


And, Saxon, l am Roderick Dhu! 


The Talmud in English. 


MICHAEL L. RODKINSON, New York, 
referring to a notice in THE SatuRDAY 
Review of July 7 in regard to his transla- 
tion of the Talmud, writes: ‘It seems to 
me that the author of that notice (who is 
undoubtedly a scholar) while revising that 
volume did not have the text before him, 
otherwise he would not demand a more 
careful revision of the translation, a 
Abod of R. Nathan is so complicated that 
it was the most difficult task to perform, 
and therefore I had given it for revising 
to a very competent gentleman, the Rey. 
G. Taubenhau which I have not 
with the previous six voldme since 
first two volumes were revised by 
sainted Rey. Dr. I. M. Wise, who, 
revising them, wrote follows: 
vised July 22, 1806, and found all « 
Isanc M. Wise,’ (printed on Page 
Volume If.,) which encouraged me 
tinue the publication without any reviser. 

Notwithstanding this flattering testimo- 
nial of such an eminent scholar, I found it 
necessary to give the ninth volume to a 
reviser, for the reason stated and I 
testify that the Rey. G. Taubenhaus, who 
has revised it, is a scholar in Hebrew a 
well as in English, and labored hard 
performing his task, consulting me 
éral time concernil the iratene of 
the tran may say I do 
very carefully, as well as con 
admitting that only divire 
omplish 
and to publish w 
ten volume 

nd all this without ar ma- 
terial si Indeed, I'm not Pio IX 
claiming infallibi In such a work me 
errors must with and are ad- 
roissible. ld, however, be very grate- 
ful to any illing 
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Introduction of Guns in England. 
PH B. ECCLESINE, New York, re- 
plying to communication f soi 
Stone, in Tr SATURDAY REVIE 
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While in technical military parlance a can- 
non may be called a gun, no gun is spoken 
of as a cannon. The terms are not con- 
vertible. The cannon and the powder in 
the accounts of 1344 may have been stored 
in the Tower of London for siege purposes 
or for defense of forts. and cannons may 
have been used at Cressy and at the siege 
of Calais, although very inefficiently, for 
Clinton, in his work entitled ‘ From Cressy 
to Assye,’ records that although Edward 
Ill. had twenty guns at Calais, the use of 
gunpowder was little understood, even in 
siege operations, and the besiegers then 
trusted to huge machines like the ancient 
catapults to batter the gates and walls with 
maszes of stone, and at Cressy Clinton 
records that ‘a few small cannon [crakes] 
slung by a ring from a beam were placed 
on the field, probably in the first line to 
terrify the enemy by the unwonted noise 
rather than to inflict any serious injury.’ 
“The only ‘guns’ that Henry IV.'s 
messenger to Hotspur could have imag- 
ined were such as would have been carried 
by soldiers in actlon—portable firearms 
the authorities all testify that such 
firearms we not introduced into England 
until 1471, (see *Military Antiqui- 
ties,’ Volume I., Page 146, and Volume IL, 
Pages 202-337,) and Hallam that the 
muskets were such miserable machines that 
in the middle of the fifteenth century it 
took a quarter of an hour to charge and 
fire one. The invention of portable fire- 
arms is credited to the Italians, and in a 
paper in the archaeolog of the Society 
of Antiquilies Sir Samuel Myrick gives 
1430 as the period of their introduction. It 
is recorded that in 1471, when Edward IV. 
landed at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, he 
brought with him 300 Flemmings armed 
with hand guns, and that is the earliest 
record of their introduction into England. 
In 1485 the Yeomen of the Guard were 


Grose’s 


says 


| armed with hand guns. 


“It may therefore be safely asserted that 
up to the latter end of the fifteenth century 
no ‘ good, tall feliow,’ nor short fellow, nor 
any sort of fellow in England had becn 
‘vile guns or gunpowder.’ 
Notwithstanding ‘C. E. D.'s’ elaborate re- 
search and his opinion that ‘ William is a 
dangerous foe to attack,’ I stand to my 
first that ‘there were no guns or 
sunpowder in use in England in - 


asertion 


“yer? 
1. 


Redpath’s Estimate of John Brown. 

AUGUSTUS A. LEVY, New York, writes: 
“As a matter of interest to your corre- 
spondent Mr. Eugene L. Didier, : well as 
2 contribution to ‘the truth of history,’ 
regarding the qgharacter of John Brown, I 
would say that during the last year of the 
life of James Redpath, I inquired why he 
did not publish another edition of his life 
of Brown, which had then become searce 
and in demand. Mr. Redpath, who was 
one of the most conscientious men I have 
ever known, informed me that he had rea- 
son for changing the opinion he had ex- 
pressed in his biography, which he had 
written currente calamo in two weeks aft- 
er the execution of Brown; that he now 
regarded Brown as ‘a cold-blooded mur- 
derer,’ referring to his attack on the sleep- 
ing men at Osawatomie us a deliberate 
and inexcusable massacre of unresisting 
human beings 

“Mr. Redpath expressed regret to 
that, acting upon the impulse of 
poraneous enthusiasm, he had 
about Brown in laudatory term 
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An Author’s Corrections, 
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ART AND J ARTISTS. | 


The first two oubibations of what may be 
called the preliminary art season are now 
open at the and Wunderlich 
leries, respectively. Mr. Keppel is showing 
a collection of drawings by the 
tertaining and industrious illustrative 
ist, Joseph Pennell, and at the 
Gallery there are to be seen, as was told in 
this column last week, a carefully and well- 
number of old early English and 
German engravings and several rarely good 
impr W his- 
tler's 
etchings 


Keppel 


always en- 
art- 


selected 


and 
Seymour 


ssions 


and 


States of a of 


Hayden's 


few 
best 
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The 
by 
were made 
Percy Dearmer, 
3yways in 
his gifted 
Pennell, 
tion 
in out-of-the 
land, 
in his 


alogue on 


which number 
Pennell at the 
illustrate a 
entitled 
Normandy.” 
wife, Mrs. 
achieved 
as illustrators 


drawings, some 200, 
IKXeppel Gallery 
late book by 
‘Highways and 
Mr. Pennell and 
Elizabeth Robbins 
and reputa- 
and romancers of travel 
way parts of Fra Switzer- 
Italy. As Mr. Keppel well says 
interesting prefatory note in the 
Mr. Pennell's career: 
from Philadelphia to Europe, 
and unprejudiced, Mr. 
and depicted the pictorial and literary 
of strange countries with a 
h would have 


Joseph 


to 


have tame 
nce, 
and 
cat- 
“Coming 
bright, fresh, 
and Mrs, Pennell 
saw 
characteristics 
Vividness whi 
to artists and 


been impossible 
authors and bred in 
these same places."’ Mr. Pennell went first 
to Europe in 1881 to illustrate some of the 
Italian stories of W. D. Howells, and the 
result of his work on this trip was that he 
was asked by the late Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton to illustrate his book a trip along 
the Saune Later on he illustrated 
books London by Henry Justin 
McCarthy, and Sir Walter ant, and by 
Andrew Lang in Edinburgh. He was also 
the artist who illustrated the text of Mrs 
Schuyler articles on Eng- 


lish The Century Magazine 
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on James, 


Be 


Van Rensselaer's 
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In addition 
artistic temperament 
of observation, Joseph Pennell is a 
student of art. His book “ Pen Draw- 
ing Draughtsman is impor- 
tant to the of 
the also his * and 
Lithographers which he 
orativo wife. Not 
Mr. and 
charmingly 


to being a man of 
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The impression 
from the tudy of Mr 
now on view at Keppel's, is 
his Normandy well. He 
happy in seizing the 
French architecture and giving 
of grace delicacy 
most mus 
so characterize Norman 
Pennell’s work seems 
little forceful and 
as ever, sympathetic, interesting, and de- 
lightful. With his iliustrations and Mr. 
Deamer's text, the reader familiar with 
Normandy can dream over many a happy 
hour spent on tours through that lovely 
land, while he or she who has not known 
Normandy will be inspired visit it at 
the first opportunity 
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An exhibition of Volkmur pottery is now 
open at the Pratt Art Gallery in Brooklyn, 
and will remain open until ®ct. 31. Volk- 
mar pottery is that made by Charles Volk- 
mar at Corona, L. I. Mr. Volkmar as a 
young man made a thorough study of the 
Limoges underglaze painting and of com- 
position of glazes in a Paris pottery. Re- 
turning America in 1878, he built kilns 
successively at Greenpoint, L. L, and Tre- 
mont, where for some years he made decor- 
ative tiles and art pottery, and which from 
the beginning attracted attention from their 
fine artistic quality. His process is dif- 
ferent from that generally in vogue, in that 
he applies his colors to the thoroughly 
dried surface of the unbaked ware instead 
of the moist or “ green” clay; by which 
method he claims that he obtains better 
results and avoids unequal shrinkage of 
the body, with the securing of greater 
brillianey of effect. He produces fine form, 
varied and subtle color effects, and superior 
glaz 


one obtains 
plates, 
knows 
always been 
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that sense 
to the 
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architecture. 
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The ‘annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design will be held at the Fine 
Arts Galleries Dec. 23 to Feb. 3, 1901. The 
Architectural League wil] hold its exhibi- 
tion in the same galleries from Feb. 5 to 
March 18, 1901, and the Society of Ameri- 
ean Artists will give its annual display 
there from March 20 to May 5. It is pos- 
sible that the plaster models of the large 
decorative ‘groups and figures for the Pan- 
American Exposition. at Buffalo next year 
will be shown in this city, either in con- 
nection with the exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League in February, or as a special 
display in the Spring. 

*,° 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
will hold its seventieth annual exhibition 
in Philadelphia from Monday, Jan. 14, to 
Saturday, Feb. 23, 1901, inclusive. Works 
intended for exhibition must arrive at the 
Academy before Thursday, Dec. 27, 1900, 
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Three editions before publica- 
/ton for advance orders. 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


By EDWARD BELLAMY, 
Author of * Looking Backward "’ 


A powerful romance of Shay's Re- 
bellion in 1786—the struggle between 
the courtly Yankee aristocrats and the 
discouraged farmers 

It stirs with the same human prob- 
lem thatinspired Looking Backward. 


$7. 50. Ready Oct. 15. 


and no work shown publicly before in Phii- 
adelphia will be accepted and var- 
nishing day will be Saturday, Jan. 12, 1901, 
the hours being from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., 
and the annual reception and private view 
will be the ning at 8 
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given on same eve 


o'clock 
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There is 
leries of 


now exhibition at 
what is called the Venice 
1132 Broadway, a 
painting by Giacomo Grosso, an Italian art- 
ist, entitled ‘‘The Last Meeting.’ The 
painting, which is shown with the accompa- 
niments draped darkened 
room, and cleverly devised lights, wa 
painted for the exhibition at Venice ISOS, 
It made a sensation, and was at first ex- 
cluded the display The Mayor of 
Venice, who possibly was not influenced by 
advertising 
jury of lite 
was or was not an immoral work 
have been exvected, 
cided that it was not immoral, 
the picture idmitted 
proved the best drawing card of 
Lition, and obtained 
votes cast in 
painting 
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who died in Scotland last 
devoted u great part his im- 
to the restoration of his- 
Many were the compiaints 
on the part of archaeologists that the edi- 
fices on which he spent his money were 
“ restored’ to an extent which destroyed 
their beauty and interest, but the Marquis 
was an archaeologist and an art lover 
himseif, and all the work he caused to 
be done had, at any rate, been carefully 
considered. It is probable that a good 
many ot those who write to the papers 
every time any work is done on an old 
building would have grumbled when the 
Saxon Westminster Abbey was trans- 
formed into the glorious Gothic 
and Lord Bute had no patience with this 
class of extremists. He stated his opinion 
of them in terms more forcible than polite, 
and never allowed anything they said to 
influence him. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that in one case his Lordship's zeal 
somewhkgt outran his discretion. He may 
have argued that as Cardiff Castle was one 
of his own residences what he did with it 
was nobody's business but his own, but it 
certainly seems a pity that a building 
dating from the twelfth century should 
have been adorned with wall paintings in 
that painfully mediaeval style that some- 
how appears more modern than a Van 
Beers genre. 


Lord Bute, 
Tuesday, 
mense 
toric buildings. 


of 
income 
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Ellis T. Clarke in the October Brush and 
Pencil protests against the “alien ele- 
ment in American art,’ as the American 
paintings at the Paris Exposition discloses 
it. He regrets that the American galleries 
at Paris do not contain a more representa- 
tive American collection, and contrasts it 
with the sharply defined exhibitions of 
English, Dutch, and French paintings in 
the Grand Palais. He further says: ‘‘ The 
American exhibit of 1900 is better as a 
whole than that of 1889, but it is no less 
un-American, no less untrue to National 
ideals and National temperament. Of the 
painters, etchers, and sculptors upon 
whom the present exposition has conferred 
medals, eight are self-confessed exiles— 
Sargent, Whistler, Abbey, Alexander, Pen- 
nell, St. Gaudens, MacMonnies, and Brooks. 
Of the gross number of artists exhibiting 
in the American section, seventy-five have 
taken up European residence, and for in- 
definite periods or for good have become 
alien to home and hone inspiration.”’ 


A loan exhibition of “old paintings will be 
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_* It has created a profound impres- 
sion in New York.’ —-EVENING POST. 


The Wall Street 
Point of View 


By HENRY CLEWS, |} tmats 


all the stift 
problems 
that business men discuss daily It covers 
Wall Street Itself, Wall Street and the 
Government, Wall Street and Social Prob- 
lems, Wall Street and Foreign Affairs, $1.50 


Silver, B urdett & 


Company,Publishers & 


Two editions before publica- 
tion for advance orders. 


The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


A realistic romance of the 
of peace between a ploneer 
and the wild beasts who became 
friends, 

A book of mounting 
an entirely new field. 


alliance 
maiden 
her 


imagination in 


$1.50 Ready Oct. 15. 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


In Its 50th Thousand 


‘Tf our successors wish to know what 
the real life and atmosphere in which 
the country folk that saved this nation grew, 
loved, wrought and bad their betng, they must 
g0 back to such true and gestful and ‘ 
tales of fiction as * Snow Bound’ and 
Holden.’ ’’—EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 

“It brightened ser 
tilness.’’ —Hon, 
State 


“** As pure as walter and as 
bread.’ ''-—WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 

“* Eben Holden’ 1s a noble creation. 1 
have been wondering tf | ever read so vivid 
and breathless a battle scene.” —HARRIET 
PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

““ Thave read tt wth great interest 
honest and homely character which tt 
scribes with so much bumor and naturalness.’ 

Hon. JOHN D, LONG, Secretary of the Navy. 
as far 
as noonday is above daw 
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JOHN Hay, Secretary 
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12mo, gold lettered on red cloth, gilt top, 
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“Delightfully fresh and original. ”_ 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


story I bave read tm a long 
time. It photographs Horace Greeley 
the hfe. You have represented 
the sptrit of 1860 as ¢ wrectly as tf you had 
carried a torch in the Wrde Awake pro- 
''__ ROSSITER JOHNSON. 


" The best 


to 


CeSSIOHS, 


scene since Ctctor 
Waterloo.’’—DR. 


“The most vivid battle 


Hugo's description of 


| Louis KLOPSCH. 


“ Way and way abead of David Harum. 


| Eben Holden is stinply adorable.’’—Mary E. 


de- | 


| they 
and bey ond Bg nad | 


WILKINS 

st with the smell of the balsam. 
finds a real book be or she 
owes tt to the rest to tetl them about it, that 
may read and enjoy tt, too. So I pass 
the word along. * read Eben Holden.’ ”’ 
—MARGARET E. SANGSTER in Collier's 
Weekly. 


“fis swe 
Whenever one 


$1.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING SOMPANY, Boston. 
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Sons 


of the 


By Eden 


“A very remarkable novel. . 
The entire plot is told in a vigorous 
and forceful way which reconciles you 
to all its improbabilities, It holds your 
attention to a very unsatisfactory 
end.”’"—N. Y. Herald. 
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‘eA wholesome story. . . The plot 
is cleverly woven, and contains many 
surprises.’’—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


’ 


“*Sons of the Morning’ 1s matural 
and idyllic, abounding in outdoor enjoy- 
ments, the bustle of healthy natures, most 
of whom are so vital that they are unfor- 
gettable. There is a literary charm in 
all this, and a felicity of description 
which is rather felt than evident in any 
specimen that might be quoted It is not 
‘word painting,’ but Nature itself.’’ 

~Richard Henry Stoddard in The N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


With frontispiece, 8vo, $1.50. 
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the Mark Hopkins Institute 
Francisco, Monday, Oct. 
Paintings by well-known masters 
paintings by unknown artists of the 
teenth, seventeenth, and cighteenth 
turies will be included in the display 
great deal of interest has already A, 
shown in this project, and a large number 
of valuable pictures have been offered for 
the occasion, including the much-talked-of 
Lodtmann portraits. 


opened in 


Art, San on 15. 
six- 


cen- 


The first exhibition at the Ke ,pel gallery 
will be followed by one of dry points and 
drawings by Paul Helleu, from Oct. 28 to 
Nov. 10; of drawings and portrait busts by 
H. Christian Anderson, and of paintings by 
Andreas Andersen, Noy. 12 to Noy, 21 while 
the Autumn season will close with the 
sixth annual exhibition of drawings by C. 
D. Gibson, Nov. 22 to Nov. 28. 
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of 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 W. 234 St, N. Y, 
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| ary Editor of The Providence Fournal 


Children 


Mist 


+A work of amazing power, 
which plainly indicates a master hand.” 
—B>s'on Herald. 

+*A strong, wholesome, delightful 
tale. A captivating romince.’’—Brook- 
lyn Union. 

“The story is in every way unique, 
impressive, effective, and interest- 
ing.’’ —Buffalo Commercral. 

“if | were to name the best novel I 
have read | should unhesitatingly put 
down ‘Children of the Mist.’ It has a 
touch of Hardy; it has a touch of Black- 
more; and yet it is fresh and original 
and powerful, *?__EDWARD FULLER, Liter- 


“One of the most consistently and 
thoroughly worked-out novels that 
have appeared for a long time past. it is 
one of the truest studies of human nature.” 

Loudon ‘Post. 


5th Impression, 8vo, $1.50. 
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Her Majesty. 
ELIZABETH KNIGHT TOMPKINS, 
‘The Things that Count,’ ete. 
edition, with new cover design 
31.00; paper, 50 cents. 


lier Majesty "’ 
tage by J. L C. Clarke, an 
clever dramatist, and the play will shortly be 
produ din New York under the management of 
Mr. William A. Brady, with Miss Grace George 
in the title role. Miss Tompkins is also the au- 
thor of several other delightful stories, among 
them be “Th: Things that Count,’ ‘' Talks 
with Barbara,’ ete. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, New York & London, 
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tth Edition of the new novel by 
ANDREW BALFOUR. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 
Quite the literary event of the month In 
London is the appearance of the first num- 
ber of Mr. Murray's Monthly Review. The 
periodical includes 200 pages of text print- 
ed in large type with broad margin. The 
policy of The Review is explainéd in three 
editorial articles, and the first installment 


| 


of Anthony Hope's new story, “ Tristram of | 


Blent,” is presented. Probably the piéce de 
résistance of this number is a portion of 
“The Autobiography of the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan.”” Although the literary reviews 
which were promised do not their 
appearance, Mr. Quiller-Couch has an arti- 
cle on “T. E. B.,"" based the newly 
published letters of that self-centred 
schoolmaster, poet, and Manxman, There is 
also a pleasant’ little essay by Miss M. BE. 
Coleridge, called “On Loss of Time,” with 
a note on the question of taste in literature 


make 


on 


—a subject on which much might be said: 

One of my acquaintances could not away 
with “ Roderick Hudson” because it ‘ went 
too slow,’ with ‘“ Phroso because it 
“went too fast." He was a man who liked 
the “ great, still books ”’ of a roomier age. 
How leisurely is the most bustling of 
Shakespeare's comedies beside the breath- 
less modern farce! And it is the stage 
manager—not Shakespeare—who lets the 
curtain fall when Hamlet dies. Shakes- 
"sega had plenty of time to tell us what 
iappened atfierward., 
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campaign of Sedan, Then, too, the colo- 
nials in South Africa will expect “ to have 
their say.” The first work in this depart- 
ment has just been written by W. Sanford 
Evans. It will presently appear simul- 
taneously in London and Montreal under 
the title of “ The Canadian Contingent.” 
It shows the sacrifices that Canada is mak- 
ing in the cause of empire, and treats of 
the influences which made those sacrifices 
possible. Appendices, such as lists of casu- 
alties, will be added, and the illustrations 
and maps will convey the extent to which 
the Dominion has supported the mother 
country. We presume that Australia will 


be heard from next. 


It is a little singular that with all he has 


‘ done in serious and eritical literature Mark 


“ funny 
In a re- 


Twain still appeals simply as a 
man" to the London Athenaeum. 
view of ‘‘ The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
bur that British periodical has 


this say: 


, staid 
to 


Unfortunately it is too long; the humor 
of it will not fill its sixty pages, and it 
leaves one disappointed reader, at all 
events, trying to console himself with the 
belief that he must have missed the point 
of what seems a cumbersome jest. 


In contrast to the above, we reproduce a 
passage from a review in The London 
Chronicle on the same book, and the point 
we would wish to confirm and which has 
been so well brought out in the following 
extract is that in the later writings of 
this author, ‘ purpose "’ and constructive 
art have relegated humor to a means where 
it sparkled the thing 


formerly as sole 


achieved: 


That inexhaustible veteran, Mark Twain, 
has seldom produced a better volume of 
short stories and articles than “ The Man 
that Corrupted Hadleyburg." If the reader 
carefully follows the construction of this 
first story, he will how thoroughly it 
is worked out, and how the individual who 
was injured by the honest (7) inhabitants 
of Hadleyburg, contrived to show them up 
to the world in general at their true worth. 
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which will shortly be Issued 
title of ‘The Transit of Civilization 
from England to America in the Seven- 
teenth Century.” A hitherto unworked 
field is thus thrown open by Mr. Eggleston, 
the literary, scientific, 
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from Europe the early 
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‘* A full-b!ooded romance of wild- 
est adventure, Mr. Hayes has 
caught something of the fascinat- 
ing power of Dumas. He deals 
with great men and events ; he re- 
writes history. His picture of Marl- 
borotgh is magnificently daring 
and convincing. He scatters ad- 
ventures with lavish hand. His 
heroes and heroines and villains 
(of both sexes) are all immense ; 
the coloring of the story is lurid. 
The workmanship, too, is distin- 
guished and striking, Altogether 
‘A KENT SQUIRE’ is a book to 
be read and hugely enjoyed by 
every lover of a good stirring ro- 
mance. Not the least interesting 
feature of this thrilling and remark- 
able story is the series of altogether 
delighttul illustrations by the au- 
thor.’’— The Bookman. 

“*A KENT SQUIRE’ is a clever 
story, ranking well ahead of ‘When 
Knighthood Was in Flower’ and 
several other romances that have 
had great vogue. It is the best 
book we have seen in respect to 
COVER, CONTENTS, and CUTS.” 
—Newark Daily Advertiser. 

**\ KENT SQUIRE? is a re- 
markable book in many ways. It 
introduces the reading public to a 
new writer of great dramatic 
power. Mr. Hayes has been long 
be‘ore the public as an artist. He 
is responsible for the sixteen 
beautiful illustrations which il- 
luminate the pages. Of the book 
it-e'fone can truly say that it is 
entitled to rank with the best his- 
torical novels of the day.’’ —Liver- 
pool Post. 
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Major Pond, are thrillingly and forcibly told. Virginia,”"’ New York, 1859, (republished as “orest; ‘ Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpt MS are 
A magnificent Octavo Volume containing | “ Bonnybell Vane," New York,  1883:) ‘ } ; Perking, Nathaniel Haw on paraphrasing, essay writing, pre- 
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nearly one hundred half tone portrait illustra- | “The Life of Stonewall Jackson,” Rich- | hook: fine iy illustr and an excel cis writing, punctuation and other 
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osity prompted many sacrifices for objects of | to Hilt," New York, 1869; ‘*Mohun; or, | Plainfield, N. J.: “1 want to sell or « the U: 


the first ‘two numbers of niversity of St. Andrews. 


charity. The story has an unusually interest- | the Last Days of Lee and His Paladins,” | (25 'iPinciseo.) 1 w ill exchange them for som a e — 
ing plot, The sentiments are pure and lofty. New York, 1869; ‘Hammer and Rapier," | new and popular book.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
The style and execution excellent. Cloth ce bul A = st Pie a Heir of Graymount,” | . = — Wits. daha’ Halatel: one wee Ge Gn aaa 
bound, $1.50. vac uh. <n tae ee ae ee Reminiscences of Thackeray. | ice to the general reader, and also im- 
HEART To HEART By GEORGE Lee,"’ New York, 1871; “ Pretty Mrs. Gas- I read in Tue Satt RDAY REVIEW f medic om. sage ox a@ text wk ~ ona a 
: ton,” New York, 1871; “Dr. Vandike,” | Sept. 29, on the editorial page, a mo ie: fox DEAEy Of, Senchee aie 
TALKS MiT V. HOBART. New York, 1871: ‘‘ Her Majesty the Queen,” | charming, appreciative article on Thack- | se t contains many practical cxer- 
DINKELSPIEL. 30 of this famous Philadelphia, 18733; “ Justan Harley,’ | eray. I cannot express the delight it gave = 
old fellow’s interviews with prominent peo- Philad Iphia, 1874; “Life of Samuel J. | me, and, I am sure, other readers of your | , 
ple, including his opinion of the Shirt Waist. | Tilden,” New York, 1876; “Canolles: the | Review read it with the same interest and | % J), APPLETON & COMPANY 
With 24 illustrations by Opper. Paper covers, - Ag aoe By: faa . smhuegios of ‘S1,"" Detroit, | pleasure. Too much cannot be said of this 
50 Cents. esse Prof. Pressensee, Materialist and | large, hearty, genial man and writer—th Publishers, New York. 
el = new York, 118; “ Mr. Grant- friend of America and American instit 
TAKING By CLARENCE L. rity! fet Distitantons po one i neta: = } tions at a time when it required much mor 
CHANCES. CULLEN. A collection of | ino na of the Revolution,” New York, | courage to be so considered, It was my 
Horse Racirg and Poker Stories, or'ginally | 1979; “The Virginia Bohemians,’ New | Pleasure to have seen him frequently when 
published in the New York Sun. Particularly | York, 1880; “ Virginia: a History of the | here, in 1852. Indeed, I attended the course 
interesting to sporting mén and all who love }| People,"’ Boston, 1883; ‘ Fanchette,"’ Bos- | of seven lectures delivered by him on the 
the game of chance. Paper covers, £0 Cents, | ton, 1883; ‘‘My Lady Pocahontas," Bos- | English humorists, although not more than 
a * ton, 1885; ‘The Maurice Mystery,"’ New | half way in my teens—a mere stripling 
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Slonis : - - house in Bellows’s church, on . ee 
societies of that name, have been used in Amer- > atta ‘ $ iu . 
——~_ | ican or English literature prior to May, 1890. ; Broadway. More particularly do I recall Y Judge 


—_——- his apostrophe to Stella, in his lecture 1) ‘ > ‘ ’ 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF os N ad Sb ty ory 134 Park Avenue, switt and doubt if the English language ei sah Dessat’s 
cast Orange, N. J.: “"W you kindly tell me | ~* Mu eT PS ts sf . 
MERRICK, LONG ISLAND through the valuable sotumiis ‘of THis Saxon contains a more beautiful and tender trib- Great 


FROM 1643 TO 1900, DAY REViEW the name and author of a book | ute to the memory of woman. I cannot for- | | xe Novel. 
‘ where I may find information as to the care and ' ; j 1 ; 
80 pages, giving description of early settle- | culture of rabbits? "’ bear quoting it, as subsequently published 


ment and name, land titles, Indians on Long W. N. Richardson's “The Rabbit: How to | by the Harpers in their prints of the lect- 


sland, et¢ 
gore by thé Merrick Library. Price 50 Select, Breed, and Manage the Rabbit for | ures in 1853: dl 
cents. Address orders to Pleasure or Profit,’’ Clarence C. De Puy, Who has not in his mind an tmage of ‘Is a story full of incident. The author 
RICHARD P. KENT, Treasurer, Syracuse, N. Y., 25 cents; James E. Hart- | Stella? Who does not love her? Fair ; tells it well, and ou."—Hew York p Poca 
Merrick, Y ing’s ‘The Rabbit.” Longmans, Green & | tender creature; pure and affectionate | Se gris pAcioneg asia 
Co. $1.75 ‘ heart! Boots it to you now that you have “ 
si ecm Ip bee at rest for a hundred and twenty 


» “ _ ~ years, not divided in death from the cold of 1 ne a ri colo an " re- 
BOOKS RELATING T0 THE LW. W. FITZHU a: JR., 147 Greene Avenue, | heart’ which caused yours, whilst it beat, | sour athe 3 : choiayly as well -46, 
5 Brooklyn, N. Y¥ an you inform me if it is faithful ;-of love and grief— aM stirring.’ —The Critic. 
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What Some Reviewers Say: 


"he ; :, man ever thought of that grave, York Herald. 
ALSO PORTRAITS AND AUTOGRAPH an hapman & Hall, London, published at not cast a flower of pity on it, and write | New oF , : ; 
LETTERS 24s. in two volumes in 1887, ¢ L. and the | over it a sweet epitaph. Gentle lady!—so | J , . mane s full o _ inci lent, Is well 

~: > Rev. Compton Reade’s “Charles Reade, | lovely, so loving, so unhappy. You have {| § ed an oherent New York 


BURNS & BECKS, Dramatist, Novelist, and Journalist.” had countless Long ee geen 5 of manly 

. Sie voy ‘ hearts mourning for you. From generation ; “* Judge Dessar has imagination. an eye 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. “YOUNG COLLECTOR,’ Mount Verr n. | to. Bene ration we take up the fond tradi- for mat 3, and skill in weav- 
CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION, Y: i haw an Gutia Oe Junius'e  Eettuen” tion of your beauty, we watch and follow ng of plot.’ “Mail po K xpress, N. ¥. 
-- = | which I think is the first, bat part of the date is | Your story, your bright morning love and | “+ * A Royal Enchantress ’ bids fair to tal 
torn away. Please give me the full title and | Purity, ocr COnstAD( y piers eh Aradany f 0 afi = place among the W rid’ s his - 
date of the first edition, and tell me how much | Sweet martyrdom. We knew your legend toric novels,”’—-Commerctal Advertia- 

the book is worth.’’ by heart. You are one of the saints of Eng- | on, Be ¥ 

,N. Y. 


London, | lish story. 


s é “Junius. Stat Nominis Umbra. L te } written a powerful 
> y ’ , . se Mesrar has it yowerhu 
ulisan e Printed for Henry Sampson Woodtall, in But to have seen him-—his tall, robust, story.’"— New York Press. 


Pater Noster Row, MDCCLXXITI.,"’ (1772,) in | manly form, complexion aglow with health, 
By ANTHONY HOPE. rete volumes, 12mo. A good copy of this his hair just changing to gray--and to have 
first bag ga ry hog Bag vonr oe te heard the rich intonation of his voice and | § 
recently pricec ) zondon bookseller : sata he pele ete bes a 
: — = {at 3 guineas. Its value at an American the — he ge ee ee boss CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING £0, 
SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS. auction should be from $10 to $15. The indicated that they ca s larg 
Topics classified and alphabetically arranged. book, however, is quite rare, and copies heart and were as sincere as eloquent and 24 Murray Street, N. ¥. 


Compiled by Emma M. Rawlins. aceasta Pp ‘ ss 

The unique plan and convenient size of this | 4re seldom sold. abiding. ; Ee, eC eee 
handbook render {t unequaled for ready refer- errmeeane On the conclusion of the last lecture r. 
ence, and it is specially adapted for use in RICHARD GRAHAM, Sea Cliff, N. Y.: “Did | Bellows, who sat in the seat behind me, 
schools, For sale at G. P. PUTNAM'’S SONS | Swinburne write any part of Ada Isaacs Men- brief, eloquent speech, cx 
and BE. L. KELLOGG & CO, ken's * Infelicia,’ London, 1868, and did he write | 708e, and in @ brief, eloque peech, 


. - - Dolorida ’ in ‘the album of ‘Aida oo n? ! | pressed the pleasure the lectures had given HE DOBI EYS 
Fe: . to you, because a bookseller, who offers & ae ciate | 
AUTHORS’ foe- cash or on royalty, Short aoe ree i toe for ain, says that Swine him, as well as his numerous hearers. I | J } 1 


and long stories, also poetry | 1 mething to do with them, and f 8 ‘Thackeray walking leisurely up 
WRITINGS iasurd in book form or serially. ee te weer cure. , tin angles — bis hands weltnd his haat By KATE MASTERSON 
BOUGHT Hxamination free. Hstid. house. It has been a more or less generally ac- | “ =e as It is & gay little book, and a sensible book, 
a SS eee ee ted fact during recent years that Swin- | 5°&® mingly interested in all he saw on that and a book that will drive the biue devils 
cepted fac u & y ee . then beautiful thoroughfare-—-the typical away for many more hours thaa it takes to 
burne is the author of a considerable num- : read {t.''--The Mirror. 


READ oor rice A. COCHRAN, Pub. ber of the poems contained in “ Infelicia.” | man, with a nature as roe -_ tenis a At all Book Stores, Price, $1.25. 
Msher, St. Albans, Vt. 50 centa r his, however, is not true, and the poet sympathetic as a woman's. J. W. H. . , 


$1.50, of the publishers or at any bool 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


Volume TIT. (1654-1656) of Prof. Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner's " History of the Com- 
™monwealth and the Protectorates "’ Is now 
ready from the press of Longmans, Green 


& Co. 


The Smart Set for November will have 
as its opening novelette Helen Milecete’s 
“Miss Vandeleur, Pirate.’’ Among the con- 
tributions to the current number of this 
* magazine of cleverness ” is ‘* The errors 
of Society,” by the Rev. Braddin Hamilton, 
the well-known Newport clergyman. ‘ Don 
Juan” is a poem by the late Richard 
Hovey. Julien Gordon has a clever article 
on “Society in Rome,” and Frank Rowe 

tatchelder, “In the Seating of Vesta,” 
gives a graphic pen picture of Washington 
life and character. 


“Monsieur Beaucaire,"’ Booth Tarking- 
ton’s second book, seems to be as popular 
as his “Gentleman from Indiana.” The 
fifth edition of ** Beaucaire,” making 26, 
copies, is just from the press. An order was 
received by the publishers the other day 
from Melbourne, Australia, for two dozen 
copies. 


Gertrude Atherton is one of the few 
American authors whose books have been 
reissued by Baron Tauchnitz, who during 
the last year has published ‘American 
Wives and English Husbands,” ‘ The Cali- 
fornians,” and “ Patiencé Sparhawk and 
Her Times,” and is about to publish also 
“Senator North.” 


FE. P. Dutton & Co, announce a two-volume 
work called “ Characteristics of Men, Man- 
ners, Opinions, Times,”’ &c., by the Right 
Hon. Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury, edited 
with an introduction and notes by John 
I. Robertson. This edition of Shaftesbury’s 
“Characteristies'"’ reproduces all the essays 
he himself so entitled, with strict ad- 
herence to his text, as corrected by him 
for reissue. In the interest of a large 
part of the reading public it has been 
thought advisable to append footnote 
translations of the Latin and Greek ex- 
tracts in the original. 


Charles Scribner's Sons are publishing 
to-day Barrie's ‘‘ Tommy and Grizel,"’ the 
advanced demand for which has called for 
the printing of 60,000 copies before pub- 
lication; Quiller-Couch’s ‘Old Fires and 
Profitable Ghosts,” Paul Bourget's col- 
lection of tales called ‘‘ Domestic Dramas," 
translated by William Marchant, and Alex- 
ander Black's *“ The Girl and the Guards- 
man.” 


The publication of ‘‘ The Love Letters of 
Victor Hugo” in book form has been post- 
poned by Harper & Brothers until Feb- 
ruary. Some of these letters are now ap- 


pearing in the magazine, 


Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish this monih 
a novel which is the joint work of Marion 
Harland and her Albert Payson ‘Ter- 
hune, entitled “Dr. Dale.” The scene 
laid in the oil lands of Pennsylvania. 
There will be no hidden problem in the 
story beyond the old, sad problem of love, 
labor, sin, and and on the title 
page of the book will appear the inscrip- 
tion “A story without a moral.” Mr. 
Terhune is the author of “ Syria from the 
Saddle,” ‘* Columbia Stories,” and sundry 
magazine stories, and is on the editorial 
staff of The New York World. Marion 
Harland has collected enough material for 
another volume of Colonial Homestead 
Stories and four more of the Literary 
Hearthstone Series, including “ Sir Thomas 
More,” “John Bunyan,” “ The Gurneys,” 
and “The Wesleys 


son 


is 


suffering, 


The Macmillan Company is publishing a 
new edition in one volume of John Edward 
Courteney Bodley’s “ France,’ a new edi- 
tion of Grace Marguerite Hurd’s ‘*The Ben- 
net Twins,” ‘‘ The History of the Higher 
Criticism of the New Testament,”’ by Prof. 
Henry S. Nash, and ‘‘ The Life, Unpub- 
lished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen 
of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury,”' edited 
by Benjamin Rand of Harvard University 
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The H. M. Caldwell Company have added 
to their well-known Ilustrated Library 
l’amous Books by Famous Authors, which 
now comprises some 200 volumes of select- 
masterpieces in all branches of liter- 
ature, ‘Prue and I,’ by George William 
c is; *‘ Mr. Midshipman Easy,"" by Capt 
M at; “Tennyson’s Poems,” “The 
Wonder Book’ and “ True Stories,’ by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; ‘* The Virginians,’ 
by William Makepeace Thackeray; ‘ The 
Oregon Trail,’ by Francis Parkman; 
“ Kavanagh " and “ Evangeline,"’ by 
fellow, and ‘‘ The Sketch Book," by 
ington Irving 


The Abbey Press, 


of 


Long- 
Wash- 
having moved into new 
and more commodious quarters, at 114 
Vifth Avenue, is about to issue a new cata- 
logue, Which embraces over 100 titles, 


author of * Eliz 
Her Garden,’ to be known 
Baby's Book of Tunes,” 
colored pictures and 
of *‘The April Baby ”’ 


The 
beth and 
“The April 
contain many 
favorite tunes 
to music. 
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describes the 
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nature of the singular 
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works of Theodore Roose- 
being presented in two sets 
Putnam's contain fifteen 
The. first volume, ‘“ American 
a biographical and critical me- 

Francis Vinton Greene. The 
other volumes are as follows: II., ‘‘ Admin- 
istration: Civil Service’; T1l., '' The Wil- 
@erness .isunter"’; IV., ** Hunting the Griz- 
aly "; V., “Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 
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man”; VI.,, “Hunting Trips on the 
Prairie and in the Mountains”; VIL, 
“The Rough Riders "; VIII. to XIII, ‘“‘ The 
Winning of the West,” including “ The 
Spread of English-Speaking Peoples,” ‘In 
the Current of the Revolution,” ‘* The War 
in the Northwest,” ‘The Indian War's, 
1784-7,” “ St. Clair and Wayne,” and “ Lou- 
isiana and Aaron Burr"; XIV., ‘ Naval 
War of 1812—Part I.""; XV., ‘* Naval War of 
1812—Part II.” 


The original copy of Lincoln's nétebook, 
which is to be published in fae simile by 
McClure, Phillips & Co. this Fall, has 
been purchased by Col. Lambert of Phila- 
delphia, Col. Lambert is said to have the 
finest collection of Lincoln relics in ex- 
istence. The Lincoln notebook he obtained 
from the sons of Capt. Brown, to whom 
Lincoln gave the book in ‘58. 

Among the recently published papers by 
the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science are ‘ Politics and Administra- 
tion,” by Henry Jones Ford; ‘* The Law of 
the Value of Money,’ by Charles A. Co- 
nant; ‘“ Natural Rights,” by A. Inglis 
Clark, an@ “The Ethical and Political 
Principles of Expansion,’ by Talcott Will- 
jams. In his essay Mr. Williams points 
out that liberal institutions and local self- 
government, for which the race has striven 
for the past hundred years, are now well- 
nigh universal in the temperate zone, and 
that, as tropical people have not the energy 
to liberate themselves and to maintain 
their local government, they must be up- 
lifted by forces from without. 


An interesting gift book, entitled ‘* Char- 
acter; A Study of Comparisons,"’ will 
shortly Le published by R. 8S. Mighill & Co. 
The volume is made up of a number of 
questions which are repeated on every 
page, the answers to which are expected 
to be written by friends of the possessor 
of the kook. Some of the questions are: 
“Who is your favorite poet?”’ “ What is 
your ideal motto?" *‘ What is your favor- 
ite virtue?"" &c. The volume its intended 
as a revelation of individualities. 
the Gods,” by 
Dorr, will be published Oct. 30 by 
Barnes & Co. The heroine of the 
a beautiful New England girl, whose 
father, owing to business reverses, is 
obliged to become a gentleman farmer, 
The latter's cares are further harassed by 
an elegant villain, who schemes to defraud 
him of property he would legally inherit. 
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Snow 
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tale is 


Mills of Louise 


McClure, Phillips & Co. aunounce a new 
volume by Dr. John Watson (lan Mac- 
laren,) entitled ** The Doctrines of Grace." 
The title may be taken as an index to the 
character of, the contents. The book is 
made up of the best essays in serious liter- 
ature that Dr. Watson has written since 
the publication of ‘The Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” It will be published early in the 
month, 

The Mexican War has at last become the 
scene of historical fiction in the present 
craze for this specie of story telling, and 
“For the Liberty .of Texas,” by Capt. 
Ralph Bonehill, will shortly be issued by 
Dana, Estes & Co. 

Pott 
new 


& Co. have 
volumes to 
which is a 
popular books, 
and bound in 
Cluster of Quiet Hours, 
“Rab and His Friends," Gannett’s ‘ The 
House Beautiful,” and “ Recipe for Good 
Cheer" and “ The Little Maple Tree,” 


James 
following 
Service Series, 
votional and 
illustrated 


just added the 
their Loving 
series of de- 
very prettily 
cloth: ‘The 
*" Dr. Brown's 


Noyes, Platt & Co. of Boston have 
quired the rights of publication of The 
American Art Annual for 1900-1901 hith- 
erto published by the Macmillan Company. 
It continues to be edited by Miss Flor- 
ence N, Levy. 


ac- 


“ Social 
and 


Kenelm D. 
of Britain, War 
issued in America by 
The volume is a vast collection of facts, 
which are distributed under the following 
heads: “ Value and Neglect of Social His. 
tory,” * Lingering Superstition and EBvery- 
day Knowledge,” “The Original Student 
History,’ ** War, Democracy, and Em- 
pire,” ‘*‘ War as a Means of Livelihood,” 
“War, Colonization, and Empire,” “ War 
and xation,”” ‘War and Prosperity,” 
“War and Justice,” ‘‘ War and the Stato 
of Society,” and ‘War and the Constitu- 
tion.’ 


Cotes’s Imperial Life 
Empire will 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


of 


Harper & Brothers 
Tuesday Livingston B 
to Nowhere,” 
trated in 
Doone "’ illustrated 
Clifton Johnson 


will publish next 
Morse’s ‘‘ The Road 
which is a juvenile illus- 
new edition of * Lorna 

from photographs by 
and with introduction 
by the artist; W. H. Wilson's * tafnaland,”’ 
which is a romance of the Rider Haggard 
type; G. W. Carryl's ‘* Mother Goose for 
Grown-Ups," and a new two-volume edi- 
tion of Charles Reade’s ‘‘ The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” with drawings by William 
Martin Johnson " 


color: a 


Marie Corelli's new novel, The 
Christian,” is now, including both 
and American editions, selling in 


hundred and ecightieth thousand. 


Master 
English 


its one 


Two books from the pen of Paul Karishka 
are about to be issued by Rand, McNally & 
Co. ‘El Reshid”’ a novel comprising 
graphie pen pictures of character studies, 
showing how the Mahatma is evolved. The 
other volume is entitled ‘‘ Some Philosophy 
of the Hermetics,"”’ being a collection of es- 
says on Eastern mysticism. 


‘The Hosts of the Lord,” 


is 


Mrs. Flora An- 


nie Steele's new novel, will be shortly pub- | 


lished by The Macmillan Company. The 
scene is laid in India, and in it tragedy, his- 


tory, and comedy are said to be entertain- | 
ingly combined, thus making a book very | 


different from ‘On the Face of the 
Waters,"’ which won this author her early 
reputation, 


in American Life and Let- 
ters,"’ by the Rev. Daniel Dulaney Addison, 
is about to make its appearance through 
The Macmillan Company. The volume deals 
in its earlier chapters with the general 
character and position of the older clergy 


“The Clergy 


| 


be : 





in relation to the public at the beginning of 
the National era, while its later chapters 
show the influence upon public life of such 
men as Dwight, Channing, Bushnell, Park- 
er, Beecher, and Phillips Brooks. 


B. K. Benson's first novel, “ Who Goes 
There?"’ which, as has before been stated, 
deals with the mental afflictions of ‘‘am- 
mesia,”’ will be published next week by The 
Macmillan Company. 


In “The Hoosiers,’ by Meredith Nichol- 
son, which is in preparation at The Mac- 
millan Company's, the author sets forth the 
beginnings of culture in Indiana from the 
settlement of the territory, and describes 
the Hoosier type and dialect and the early 
centres of agitation and enlightenment, 
such as New Harmony. Edward Pggleston, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Gen. Lew Wallace, 
Maurice Thompson, and a few younger 
writers receive special attention, 


“Famous American Belles of the Nine- 
teenth Century," from the pen of Virginia 
Tatnall Peacock, will shortly be issued by 
the Lippincotts. There will be twenty full- 
page illustrations in the book, in addition 
to a frontispiece in colors, and it will in- 
clude mention of all the most famous belles 
of the different sections of our country 
during each decade of the century. 


Books in Boston. 


POSTON, Oct. 11.—Although Sylvanus 
Cobb and Mrs. Denison began to write ro- 
mances of the Mexican war before its guns 
were fairly silenced, and although more 
than one among the later writers has found 
inspiration in the story of the Alamo, and in 
the battles of the Lone Star State this most 
picturesque of American wars has had but 
small attention from writers for children, 
and Capt. Ralph Bonehill will probably 
find many readers for his series now an- 
nounced by Messrs. Dana Estes & Co. The 
title of the first volume is “‘ For the Lib- 
erty of Texas."’ It will appear with ‘' The 
Substitute Quarterback,” by Eustace L. 
Williams; ‘‘ Boston Boys of 1775,’’ a story 
of two young spies; ‘‘ Fighting for the Em- 
pire,’ a South African story, and ‘“ The 
Armed Ship America,” by James Otis; 
“The Countess of the Tenements,” by 
Etheldred B. Barry; ‘‘The Animals of 
Aesop,"’ by Mr. J. J. Mora, and “ Traveler 
Tales of South Africa,’ by Hezekiah But- 
terworth. Mr. Butterworth’s book will 
have sixty pictures; Mr. Mora’s, which 
humorous, will have 100, drawn by himself, 
and many of them will be in color. 


is 


Besides Miss Barry’s book, girls are to 
have “ Snow-White; or, The House in the 
Wood,’’ by Mrs. Laura FE. Richards, who 
wil! also give them “ Rita,” another of the 
“Three Margarets" series, the heroine 
being a Cuban girl, the time, 1898; ‘‘ Ted's 
Little Dear,’’ by Miss Harriet Cheever, 
and the inevitable and inevitably demanded 
Chatterbox are also provided for them, 
although the boys desire to be considered 
as part owners in Chatterbox, the book, 
much as they hate a living chatterbox. 

Among this firm's books for adults is a 
uniform edition of Herman Melville, who 
discovered the Pacific Ocean long before 
the day of Charles Warren Stoddard and 
Pierre Loti, and told an unequaled story 
of a meeting before Mr. Clark Russell 
knew land from sea. “ Paris in Its Splen- 
dor,’’ by E. Reynolds Ball, F. R. G. S., is 
the new volume of the “ Great Cities of the 
World” series, and among its sixty full- 
page half-tone plates will be many illus- 
trating the exhibiiion. ‘‘In the Sweetness 
of Childhood,” edited by Miss Grace Harts- 
horne, comes as a companion for last 
year’s beautiful volume of love poems, 
‘For Thee Alone.”’ 


* Jimmy, Luey, and All,” the new Sophie 
May book, issued by Messrs, Lee & Shep- 
ard, takes the young Dunlees into mis- 
chief, for Jimmy steals a chimney and 
loses his father’s watch, but he emerges 
from his naughtiness truly repentant and 
is not excused by his elders. Prudy's chil- 
dren are not of the family of ‘ Helen's 
Pabies."’ The Rev. Frank 8. Child perpe- 
trates a myriad of unhallowed puns in 
“The Litthe Dreamer’s Adventures,” in 
which everything behaves as if Michael 
Scott's most transforming spell had been 
read over it, and the minute dose of Chris- 
tian morality at the very comes 
such a surprise that a child is compelled 
to read it from very astonishment. 

* Aguinaldo’s Hostage,’’ by Mr. H. Irving 
Hancock, portrays the Filipino as a treach- 
erous savage, and Aguinaldo himself 
grandiloquent, self-geeking, and, measured 
by Western standards, rather silly. 


close as 
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The November Atlantic is to bring for- 
ward Miss Jewett as a historical novelist, 
with the fortunes of the New England loy- 
alists for her subject. Her story, ‘‘ The 
Tory Lover,” will be continued through six 
numbers, and when complete will partly 
fill the gap between the little group of 
Wentworth novels and poems” and the 
modern fiction of Dr. Holmes and Mr 
Aldrich. The Piscataqua has been a lucky 
river in being celebrated by writers of 
eminence, but not a tithe of its legends is 
yet preempted, and Miss Jewett's tale of 
“The Ranger’ and her exploits on foreign 
shores will be quite new. Mrs. Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin will begin ‘‘ Penelope’s Irish 
Experiences’ in the same number, and 
will continue them through six months, 
and she will take her heroine through all 
four provinces, and there is a wild prophe- 
cy afloat as to Salemina’s possible mar- 
riage to an Irishman, whose national lack 
of imagination would enable him to enter 
into such an alliance without fear, how- 
soever an American might dread marriage 
with a woman both wise and witty. ‘' Mi- 
randa Harlow's Mortgage,’’ a short story 
by Mr. Henry Bb. Fuller; * Edward Fitz 
gerald, a Man of Taste,’ by Mr. Bradford 
Torrey, and ** The Gentle Reader,”’ by Mr 
Samuel M. Crothers, will also constitute 
part of the literary half of the magazine. 
Polities will represented by ‘“‘“A De- 
fense of American Parties,’ by Mr. Will- 
iam Garrott Broon, and “Russia us a 
Werld Power,’’ by Mr. Edmund Noble. The 
educational article for which teachers have 
learned to look will be ‘‘ New Ideals of 
Musical Education,’ by Mr. Waldo § 
Pratt 


be 





Ready November 1st: 


“THE TEMPTATION OF 
FRIAR GONSOL,” 


The story of the Devil, two Saints and a Booke, 


BY EUGENE FIELD. 


Superbly printed 2 Ae hand-made paper, 
in black and red, with handsome ornamental in 
itial letters, bound in real Parchment, string- 
tied. Illustrated by Portraits and Photogravure 
of Field; reproduction of a most unique portrait 
of Mr. Field never before published; fac simile 
letter of Mrs. Eugene Field; fac simile in map 
form of the “ galley proof’’ of the complete 
story. 

Parchment, 12mo, about 100 pages. 

Price, $3.00 net. 

Edition Mmited to 350 numbered copies, (50 of 
which will be reserved for sale In England.) 

Edition de luxe limited to 10 copies printed on 
Japan vellum. Initials hand-painted in water 
colors. Price, $10.00 net per copy. 


Orders now being booked. Will be filled in the 
order they are received. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 
BOOKSELLERS. WASHINGTON, D. C, 


“THE REPENTANT MAGDALEN 

and Other Short Stories.” 
By MAY ISABEL FISK. 

The New York Herald says: 

“The Repentant Magdalen,"’ the initial story, 
which deals with the lives of artists and 
models in the French capital, is a bit of real- 
ism that is refreshing for its frankness in 
— days when realism shrinks from real 
life. 

The New York Sun says: 
“Tatters’’ is a sorrowful 
girl and her lover told from 
view of her little dog. It is 
effectively done. 

The New York Journal says: 
Charmingly written, with striking style, 
ventive faculty and dramatic power. 

The New York Evening World says: 
Society, ever on the qui vive for new fads, 
has taken ‘‘ The Repentant Magdalen "’ to its 
heart. This story of an American artist and 
model in Paris renders it and five other sto- 
ries in May Isabel Fisk's book absorbingly 
interesting. 

18mo, Cloth, by mail, 50c. To be 
first-class book shops. 


ZIMMERMAN’S, 156 th Av., New York, 


“The Optimist” 
A LITTLE JOURNAL OF CRITICISM, 
REVIEW AND INSPIRATION, 
Published monthly, $1.00 per year. Ty- 
pographically, the prettiest; intellectu- 
ally, the brightest. An exquisite month- 

ly example of artistic bookmaking. 
Its literary features in keeping with 


its outward appearance. Send $1.00 for 
a year’s subscription to 


THE OPTIMIST, Boone, towa. 


Sample copies 10 cts. 
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MR. MOSHER’S NEW 


LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 


WILL BE READY FOR MAIL- 
ING TO ALL BOOK-BUYERS 
WHOSE NAMES ARE KNOWN 
TO HIM, DURING OCTOBER. 


This new List is not only a Bibliog- 
raphy in brief of ‘THE MOSHE R 
BOOKS" 1891-1900 inclusive, but an 
exquisite little Bibelot in itself, and is 
mailed postpaid for the asking. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





RUBAIYAT 


“* The Naishapur Edition.'” 


An exquisite Httle pocket edition, con- 
taining in addition to the text an address 
given before the Omar Khayyam Club of 
London. Printed from type on hand-made 
paper, with rubricated title-page and head 
lines. Special end papers and cover design 
Beautifully bound in limp crushed leather, 
stamped in blind and gold. Edition limit- 
ed to five hundred copies. Price, one dol- 
lar, post-paid. 


A.WESSELSCOMPANY 
7-9 W. 18th St., New York City 


rlistress 


Penwick. 


Only a Novel, 
But a Good One. 


Chas. Frohman thinks enough of it to 
assume the direction of its dramatization, 


THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD, 


existing since the sixth century, is for the first 
time translated into English by Dr. M. L. Rod- 
kinson, and ten volumes of it are ready for de- 
iivery. The XI vol., which is the third of sec- 
ticn Jurisprudence, will be sent out in December 
next. WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 
JURISTS TO THIS SECTION, WHICH 
CONTAINS A GREAT DEAL OF ROMAN, 
GREEK, AND PERSIAN LAWS, IN- 
SERTED IN ANCIENT HEBREW LAW, 

For subscribers, $3.50 per yolume. Single vol- 


ume, $4.00 
TALMUD PUB. CO., 


NEW 
1,342 Clinton Ave., N. Y¥. City. 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


WANTED—Partner in publishing business, $3,000 
investment; previous experience unnecessary; 

large and reliable profits; references required, 

LITERATURE, Box 1090, Times Office. 


Typewriting Manescripts a ‘ pecialty. 
MISS L. L. DEAVER, 
Tel. 2798 John. #0 Wall Street, New York, 
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LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND, 


A New Novel by ROSA N. CAREY. 
12mo. Cloth. 81.25. 
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“Resurrection” ? 





HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent, off pub- 
lishers’ prices 


A Reautiful Handy-Volame Edition. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 


2 Volumes, i8mo. With Etched Fr 
By EDMUND H. GARRET 
75 cents per volume. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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negotiations with publishers; 
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ideas for attractive features. Fourteen years’ ex- 
perience. Address G., Box 165 Times. 
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The Kacmillan ‘Company. 
THE BEST KEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
THe SoFT SIDE. 


By Henry James, author of*t The 
Real Thing,’? ‘‘The Two Mag- 





” 


ics,’’ ete. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
*“One or two of these stories seem in 
their exquisite art and 
delicately subtle charac- 
ra ape Alter terization to touch the 
Puta. Press, highest point yet reached 
by the romancer who is 
essentiaily the writer’s writer.” 
New York SUN. 
*A rare pleasure for a book lover and 


amuch rarer achiecvem t for a book 
Writer."—North Americun, Phila, 


THE BENNETT 
TWINS. 


By GRACE MARGUERITE Hurp. 
Cloth, 12m», $1.50. 
“Full of fun from beginning to end, 


“& Written with 





the dialogue being 
**Charmingly fold.’ — especially bright and 

BOSTON COURIER, clever.” 

BOSTON HERALD. 
“Fresh, breezy and full of spirit.”’"— 
THE OUTLOOK. 

“Purthermore, it is a tale of real he- 
roism, and renal heroism is a cood 


thing to read =« ut."—Philadeltphina 
Dress. 


A BREAKER 
OF Laws 
By W. Pert-RipGr, author of 
‘* Mord Em’ly,”’ ete. 
Cloth, 12m, $1.50. 
‘* As good as, or even better than ‘Mord 





Em'ly,’ that 

“ An intensely tnteresting 
story.”? admirable — pict- 
N. Y HOME JOURNAL ure of the re- 
generation oO 
the female ‘Hooligan’ or its companion, 
A Son of the Slate. . . . Im the matter 


of incident the story is packed full of excite- 
ment without ever 
drama.’’—THE SPECTATOR, 

“A delightful compound of pathos 
and humor.’—Portlaud Transcript. 


degenerating mto melo- 


Ready November rst. 


RICHARD YEA 
AND NAY 








By Mavrick Hewett, author of 


‘*The Forest Lovers,’’ ‘‘ Little 
Novels of Italy.’’ 

Cloth, 12m0, $1.50. 

A brilliant story of which Richard 

Coeur de Leon is the hero. It is said to 

be of even greater power than “ The 

Forest Lovers,” which James Lane Allen 


called “an extraordinary achievement.” 


™ 
WHO COES THERE? 
The Story of a Spy in the Civil War. 
By B. K. Benson, 
Cloth, tamo, $1.50. 
A remarkable story entirely out of the 
conventional lines of war stories, yet 





based on actual occurrences, and contain- | 


ing descriptions of camps, battles, ete., 


from the standpoint of an eyewitness. 
Ready November 8th. 


IN THE PALACE OF 
THE KING. 
A Love Story of Old Madrid. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of 
‘*Saracinesca,’ ‘ Corleone,” etc. 
Iiustrated by FRED ROE. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





Mr. Crawford's stirring historical novel 
of the time of Philip 11. of Spain; a ro- 
mance of intense interest. 


THE HOSTS OF THE 
LORD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, author of 
“On the Face of the Waters,” 


Cte, etc. 
Cloth, r2amo, $1.50. 


Mrs. Steel's unrivalled insight into the } 


native life of India; her knowledge of 
weird histories of palace intrigue: her 
power of vivid word painting make her 
Anglo-Indian stories rarely interesting. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company, 


66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 











JOHN BROWN. 


Mr. Connelley’s Volume Issued in 
Kansas.* 


This is the first of two monographs is- 
sued by the Kansas house as part of their 
clever serial issues into which they are 
gathering and presenting a remarkable 
local State and regional history. It ts evi- 
dently the ambition of the Cranes to be- 
come publishers of historical repute in con- 
nection with the vast New West, or at 
least the central portion and communities 
thereof. 

The story of “Old John Brown" is a 
perennial one, and must so remain, as is 
that of all lives that were absolutely sin- 
cere, forceful, and single-hearted when de- 
voted to absorbing human problems and 
struggles. The author of this new ‘‘ John 
Brown" book, William Elsey Connelley, 
understands this fact, and uses it with 
notable power as the key to his little book. 
Mr. Connelley gives evidence therein of 
a decided ability as a historical writer. 
Though the work is earnest in tone and 
positive in convictions as to the “ doings " 
and motives of the famous anti-slavery 
fighter and Puritan farmer, it is essential- 
ly searching and conzervative in details and 
spirit. Mr. Connelley does not make a 
“ God-man ” or a new Plutarch hero of his 
theme, as Mr. Frank B. Sanborn has done 
to a considerable degree in his biography 
of the Kansas and Harper's Ferry fighter, 
nor does he claim to “hold a brief "’ for 
him and his men, as Col. R. J. Hinton so 
frankly admits he does in his interesting 
volume, “John Brown and His Men"; he 
has not sought to minimize, as Prof. Spring 
certainly did in his ** Kansas,"’ (Common 
wealth Series,) and he has not measured 








as others have done, so special and sepa 
rate a figure as John Brown's by the tides 
and forces of an ordinary course of human 
affairs and state of politics 
Mr. Connelley bas sought to show the 
* conditions " which influenced Jobn 
Brown's character and his making as boy 
and man 
He gives, and that is the raison détre 
for his book, and a quite sufficient one 
too, a rapid but clear and keen yet minute 
narrative of the long struggle for and 
against the nationalization of freedom 
which had its opening chapters in the ad- 
mission of Missouri, and its closing one in 
the momentous period of preparation in 
the struggle to make Kansas a free or a 
slave State. His brief rendering of several 
great periods, beginning with the Louis- 
iana Purchase, and closing with the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, (Page 2,) is 
in proof of this capacity. So, also, stands 
a review of administrative control, (Pages 
2, 26.) wherein he epitomizes sixty years 
by a very few sentences, When he writes: 
Slavery dominated the Government; up 
to 1860 the South had held the Presidency 
for forty-eight years, * * * eleven of six- 
teen term The South had 17 of the Us 
Justices of the Supreme Court, 14 of the 
) Attorneys General, 61 of the 77 Presi- 
dents of the Senate, 21 of the 33 Speakers 
of the House, and 80 of the 154 Porcign 
Minsters 


Figures like these give a vivid idea of 





political power, as do also such sug 
gestive sentences as: ‘The South aposta- 


tized from the faith of Jefferson, and 
followed ‘‘the efforts of Calhoun Mr 
Connelley’s pages are full of such epigram 

but they do not turn him from his under 


lying, sober purposes. His little book is 7 


mainly devoted to John Brown in Kansas 
The old hero arrived there in October, 
ISS, und spent hot quite one year in con- 
tinuous activity in the Territory tie lived 
in Kansas not over twenty month bi 
tween October, 1855, and the early part of 
January, 185%, and in that episodical se; 
ment ot time he managed to muke Amer- 
ican history at a rapid rate 

Mr. Connelley gives in Part TI. of his 
“John Brown" what no student of the 
period will fail to see is the most search 
review yet given of accessible evi- 

on the startling events Known as 

Pottawatomie Massacre, in which 





five unarmed pro-slavery men were taken | 


aut night by John Brown and a small party 
he ied, and deliberately slain during the 
early Summer of 1856, (Pages 111 to 104.) 


{t is this act, far more than the more strik 





ing attack on slavery itself at Harper 
Ferry, Va., in October, 1859, which ha 
beclouded judgment and afforded the means 
for decrying the character as well as the 
motives ot the unrelenting Puritan fighter, 

It is not possible here to give even a 
mere résumé of the remarkable evidence 
which Mr. Connelley has himself so tersely 
epitomized in the small space at his com- 
mand; but this much must be said, that he 
makes clear the terrorizing and ruffianly 
character of the men slain; their associa- 
tions as the slave catchers and border ruf- 


fians; their ignorance and brutality; the | 


exposed condition of a small and practical 
ly unarmed Free State settlement; of the 
threats aguinst Women and the assaults on 
and robbery of the older men; of the fact 
that a populous State (Missouri) was a 
practical unit in seeking to force slavery 
into Kansas; that free State settlers there 
had been slain, imprisoned, driven from the 
polls, had their homes burned, and were 
the victims of so-called laws purposely d¢ 
igned to harass and persecute them; tha 
into this condition of things came the tern 
old idealist, who held that the pro-slayvery 
people were really seeking to overthrow a 


Republic which, justly administered, would 
have used its forces conservatively against 
und not for chattel slavery and its political 
predominance Added to this idealism must 
be the mastering fuct that it wa the de 
fenselk women and children of his own 
familie those of hi ons ettler there 
*JOHN BROWN. By William Fl Connelley 
Vol. I Twentieth Century Classi I") In 


Topeka, Kan Crane & Co, 


| 


+ 





| triendship between my own 
}and the people of the United States of 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1900. 





in good faith—who were the most exposed 
and threatened victims of personal rapine 
and class hatred. 

Mr. Connelley, himself a Southerner by 
birth, (Tennessee,) too young to have per- 
sonally been in the remarkable conflicts of 
that period, has, however, devoted years of 
residence in Kansas and his scholarly abil- 
ily and insight into a careful study at 
first hand of all this striking history. 

The second part will soon appear and give 
us not only the remainder of this rapid but 
comprehensive biographical work, but also 
a valuable bibliography with historical 
notes and authorities that will be very use- 
ful. Mr. Connelley is joint editor with Col. 
R. J. Hinton of a proposed important his- 
torical work—‘‘ The John Brown Papers ''— 
which is to be issued by Crane & Co, dur- 
ing 1001. The present volume was designed 
by Mr. Connelley for two numbers of The 
Twentieth Century Classics and School 
Readings. These numbers will be bound, 
together with additions and notes, making 
au single volume of about 350 pages, ($1.) 


The Poet Laureate Explains. 


About a month ago the managing editor 


' of The Pioneer Press of St. Paul, Mr. John 
Talman, writing over his initials in his | 


paper, replied to an attack that William 
Archer had made on Alfred Austin in the 


|} August number of The Critic. The Ameri- | 


can editor therein sought to stem the tide 
of abusive criticism directed against the 
official singer of the Court of St. James's. 
Hie pleaded for fair play both in England 
and America, and he jogged the American 
memory by referring to the critical time 
when, during the Spanish war of 1808, Mr. 
Austin, in an ode of conceded power and 
grace, pealed a trumpet-blast for Anglo- 
American friendship, voicing that sym- 
pathy with the cause and people of the 
United States which dwelt at the bottom of 


: every British heart and which should have 


struck a responsive chord in the breast of 
every true American 

The Poet Laureate has been moved to 
write to his, possibly only American, de- 
fender as follows: 

Swinford Old Manor, Ashford, Kent, Sept. 
1G, LM Wear Sir hive bot seen, nor 
um | likely to see, the criticism by an bng- 
lish writer of whom | know nothing but 
ihe mime, your protest ugulnst Wwiricd you 





; tell me has been published tn several Ameri- 


can papers I read us little * possible of 
what is written, either depreciatory or the 


| reverse, concerning myseif, wishing to be 


preserved trom that irritation unauer censure 
und that craving for flattering recognition 
which you probably have observed are the 
most conspicuous foibles of the urtistic 
temperainent, as they are the besetting 
aaungers of a literary career 

* * * | thank you, and am touched by 
your wish to discourage what you call 


unjust criticism,” and by your generous | 


protest, by no means the first that has 
renched me from your country nd you 
muy rest quite contident that nothing any 
one could say or do will deter me from con- 
linuing to express, Whenever the occasion 
urises aia 
panies it, my deep-seated desire for the 
establishment of @ manly and iscpara ble 
vuntrymen 











America. 

kor the rest, and not to be discourteous- 
hy ilent respecting a point on which you 
insist, @ very slight acquaintance with hu- 
mun nature will account, as it accounted 
then, for much that was written (prob- 
ably little of it sinecre in those who wrote 
and still le of it believed by those who 
read UW) concerning a certain appointment 
that was made some four or five years aro 
by the overeign of these rea on tt 





recommendation of her chief Minister, who 
doubt ieted in conformity with whut 
he believed to be the preponderant genuine 
literar opinion ot his tellow-countreymen 
Could Apotlo himself have been appointed, 
Marsyas and his friend und in saying this 
I have no individuals in my mind, but only 
a type and a cluss—would hardly have been 


sutistied. But their expressions of chagrin 


| have, | am told, perished of inanition and 
|} their own violence on this side of the Atlan- 


already 





tic; and | suppese th will, in due cou 3 

subside on yours, if they have not done so 

lL am, dear Sir, yours faithfully 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 





Markham Lampoonz-d * 
It is perhaps unjust to Mr. Markham, 
row that he has fully explained the pur- 


| pose ot The Man with the Hoe," that 


Daniel klorence Leary should ascribe to 
the poem a meaning that was not in thi 
poet mind, and attempt to lampoon Mr 
Markham in the iight ot misinterpretation 
The lamypoonist's arrow has already been 


blunted and broken Still as many per- 
}) sons refuse to accept Mr. Markhami's ex- 
planation and appear to find satisfaction 





in the belief that his famous poem belit- 
tled and flegiuded manual labor, Mr 
Leary’s verses muy serve to amuse, even 
though their moral purpose has been 
dered naught 





Berspger has presen 


some eartoons with these verses One 
represents James Whitcomb Rilev as a 
carriage punter; the titles’ of others are 
** Jnmie A. Garfield on the Towpath 
\braham  Linccin, the Rail-splitter 
“Joaquin Miller, the Miner, & Th 
frontispiece is a reproduction of Millet’s 
iime painting, but on the peasant 


hou'der has been placed the head of Mr 
larkham. The following w quatrains, 
with which the book opens, will serve to 
how its purpose, 


How false the note from him who sings 
Phat toiling tends a sleping brow 
But brutal mirds behind the plow 








His soul may soar, but not on wings 
rhe w ift far beyond his ken 
True is the truest creed 
r h r rings in richest meed; 
l wins * laurel frem the pen 
The October number of The Americ 
Roy, published by the Sprague Publish 
Compan of Detroit Mich, contain 
Who All Right? Trainor t football 
tory; Utterly Incorrigible " chou 
Shiney and the Jar airy a tale 
( Yankee enchantment, and the first four 
chap ! rt i in th Me 1 
tein ( of ad 1 
ture 
‘TON By Db; Florence Lear fan Pran- 
cisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company 


spontaneous Impulse accom, | 





Successful Stories 


Some Popular New Books and the 
Reasons for Their Popularity. 





Four books among our recent 
publications have started on 
careers with a rush that seems 
i indicate that some of them 
may be record breakers. For 
example, Lillian Bell’s new novel, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Expatriates, 


published only a few days ago, is 
already well along in its second 
Still, this is a story the 
|success of which was apparent 


edition. 


from the first reading of the 
| manuscript. 

| It has a fine, healthy Ameri- 
'canism about it which is a relief 
|after the morbid tone of much 
| recent fiction. 

* 4 . ” t * * 


Then again, Mr. H. B. Mar- 
riott-Watson’s latest romance, 


Chioris of the island, 


published even more recently, 


has broken through one edition 
and into another almost faster 
than it could be printed—which 
is only another instance of the 
|almost invariable success of a 


rood love story. 


really ¢ 
| . a * +. + + * 
| There are two causes which 


must be considered in account- 
ing for the success of Miss Brad- 


don’s story, 


The Infidel. 


One is, its religious side (it is a 


tale of the early days of Method- 
ism), and the other, the strong 


| romantic element. 


The critics all agree that it is 


by far the best thing that Miss 


Braddon has written in fifteen 


years, and that’s saying a great 
deal. 
t 7 +e * . * 


You won’t have to search long 
for the reason for the success of 
John Kendrick Bangs’s delight- 


ful little volume, 


The Idiot at Home 


which is keeping the presses 


busy. The reason is this; it is, 
ina way, a sequel to “‘ Coffee and 
Repartee,”’ although it is quite 
complete in itself,and it is humor 
of the best and cleanest sort, the 
kind of humor for which there 


is always a market. 


The Expatriates... $!.50 Chloris of thels!and$1.50 
The Infidel... . . 1.55 the Idiot at Home. 1.25 


NOTE: 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's lonz- 
awaited novel, “ Eieanor,”’ will 
be published on Ovober 26. 


Fifiy-five thousand kave been 
sold before publication. 


Harper & Brothers. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, New York. 





Broad St., Newark 


JOURWALISH— "sic 








experienc Send for 
; ! KLYN iNSTITUTE OF ARTS 
}| AND SCLENCES, 502 Fulton St.. Brooklyn. 
















































